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NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 
—_>—_—_ 


It is our intention occasionally to issue gratis with the ‘‘ SPECTATOR” 
SPECIAL LITERARY SUPPLEMENTS, the outside pages of which 
will be devoted to Advertisements. The Twentieth of these Supplements 
will be issued with the ‘‘ Spectator” of Saturday, December 11th ; and 
Advertisements for it should reach the Publishing Office not later than 
noon on the Wednesday preceding that date. 








NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


———— 
CASE which greatly interested London, and was really of 
some importance, ended on Thursday. Mr. Adams, who 
married a daughter of Lord Coleridge, it will be remembered, 
won a verdict in a libel action against Mr. Bernard Coleridge, 
son of Lord Chief Justice Coleridge, which Mr. Justice Manisty 
set aside. The arrangements to be made about the action were, 
therefore, submitted by agreement to Lord Monkswell (Sir 
Robert Collier) for his decision as arbitrator, and all the neces- 
sary papers were forwarded to him. Mr. Harrison, Lord Cole- 
ridge’s solicitor, by inadvertence included among these letters 
some letters from and to Lord Coleridge about Mr. Adams con- 
taining expressions which, in the eye of the law, were undoubtedly 
libellous. Mr. Adams, apparently discontented with the award 
ultimately made, brought an action for libel on these letters 
against Lord Coleridge—who had settled £600 a year on 
Mrs. Adams—and his son Bernard, claiming damages of 
£20,000. He acted as his own counsel, and was his own 
chief witness; but he failed to prove mala fides; the inadver- 
tency of the solicitor was clearly shown, it was also shown that 
the arbitrator had not been influenced by the letters, and the 
jury, with the assent of Mr. Justice Denman, found for the 
defendants. Dike an English jory, they further held that, as 
Mr. Harrison had been guilty of inadvertence, Lord Coleridge 
should pay his own costs; but the Judge, of course, set that 
illegal absurdity aside. The case shows, first, that spite is not 
yet dead in London as an active, and, indeed, dominating force ; 
and secondly, that the law of privilege needs revisal. If libels con- 
tained in private letters fo a man may not be placed in confideuce 
before an arbitrator in a family quarrel without actions for 
damages, free social intercourse becomes almost impossible. 
There are not, it is true, many Mr. Adamses, and not many 
men as reluctant to resist family claims as Lord Coleridge; but 
still, the law demands revision. 





General Kaulbars, in quitting Sofia, either did or did not 
request the French Consul-General to take charge of Russian 
interests. All the correspondents on the spot say he did, and 
the French and German journals confirm them; but the St. 
Petersburg Gazette denies part of the story. It says the care of 
Russians in Bulgaria was left to Germany; but that in East 
Roumelia, where there are no German Consuls, France was 
asked to protect the interests of Russian subjects. The matter 


the incident is regarded all over the Continent as indicating a 
secret understanding between St. Petersburg and Paris. It is 
probable that no such understanding exists, and that this 
arrangement was nearly accidental, or due to General Kaulbars’s 
contempt for diplomatic amenities ; but it is certain that the two 
Powers are on the most friendly terms. France wants Russia 
to help her in Egypt, and Russia wants France to help her in 
Bulgaria; and so M. de Freycinet and M. de Giers accommodate 
one another. As to a more serious alliance, there is no need for 
it. Each knows that if France defies Germany, Russia will attack 
Germany also; while if Russia begins the fight, the French 
Government, if the electors will allow it, will aid in the war with 
all its heart. The really doubtful points are, whether the Czar 
can come to so immense a decision, and whether the French 
electors, with their country at stake, will consider Russia a 
sufficient ally. Our impression is that the restraining forces 
will act too late; but that is not the impression of the financiers 
of Europe, or they would drop stocks 10 per cent. 


The German Reichstag was opened on Thursday; but the 
speech from the Throne revealed nothing, the Emperor only 
saying that the relations of Germany to all other States are 
“friendly and satisfactory,” and that he sought to obtain 
unity among the Powers by using the influence which the 
Empire naturally possessed from its love of peace, “and 
lack of interest of its own in pending questions.” This 
is understood to mean that Prince Bismarck is mediating 
between Austria and Russia. The main business of the 
Session will be to pass the military law which grants to the 
Emperor an increased Army for seven years from May, 1888, 
the increase to commence from 1887. Under this Bill, the Army 
on a peace footing, which is half the war footing, will be raised 
from 427,000 men to 468,000 men, the increase including 
twenty-four new batteries of artillery. In the eaposé des motifs 
which accompanies the Bill, this enormous increase is declared 
to be indispensable to the safety of the country,—France 
having prodigiously increased her Army ; while that of Russia, 
which is much cheaper man for man, now costs nearly double 
that of Germany. The rulers of Germany are probably right, 
for the danger of a Franco-Russian alliance is considerable; but 
it is well that there is a positive limit to enlistments. You 
cannot have more soldiers in a country than there are young 
men in it, otherwise the German Army might in 1900 be 
counted by millions, supported wholly by the labour of the 
women. 


Both sections of tHe Liberals at Brighton resolved to ask 
Sir George Trevelyan (who is in Rome) to contest the seat 
for them; but he has very wisely replied in the negative. 
The truth is, that whilst the great issue between the 
Government and the Opposition is the question of Home-rule 
in Ireland, it is not in any way desirable for any Unionist 
to avail himself of the votes of Liberal Home-rulers in order 
to secure his return. Such support could not but embarrass 
him when the moment of conflict came, and whether it em- 
barrassed him or not, could not but lead to serious disappoint- 
ment amongst either the one or the other section of Liberals 
who had given him their support. Sir George Trevelyan had at 
times offered to go rather far with Mr. Gladstone, though not 
sofar as was necessary for uniting their forces. But the more 
he has reflected on the situation, the more no doubt he has been 
convinced that no good is to be got out of a patched-up peace 
between combatants both of whom are really fighting for a 
principle. If one tries to ride on two horses at once, one should 
be sure that they will not take divergent roads. In this case 
they certainly will take divergent roads. 


Lord Spencer’s speech on Thursday at the Liberal Conferenca 





at Leicester was, like all the speeches on this subject delivered 
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recently, an uninteresting one. He dilated for some time on 
other questions on which all Liberals are agreed, and on which, 
again, there are now no differences of any serious character 
between Liberals and Conservatives; and when at last he came 
to the subject of Ireland, he had nothing really fresh to say. 
He deplored, of course, Sir Robert Hamilton’s removal from 
Dablin. He declared Mr. Gladstone’s Irish policy “ both neces- 
sary and right,” and then he proceeded to prove this by saying 
that as we had been trying every other remedy but Home-rule, 
and had failed, we ought now to try Home-rule; which is like 
saying that because you have tried every remedy for inflamma- 
tion of the lungs but bleeding, and have failed, you ought now 
to try bleeding. The reply is,—‘ Certainly not, if the physician, 
from his experience, is as sure as he can be that bleeding will 
make the patient worse.’ In our opinion, Home-ruale is the so- 
called “remedy ” which is most certain to make the patient 
worse. Lord Spencer, as we read his speech, adheres as 
strongly as ever to the necessity of settling the land question 
before giving Home-rule. 


Mr. Henry Fowler, who followed Lord Spencer at Leicester, 
was not hopeful. He said, justly enough, that the Liberals are 
in a fog; but his fog-signals did not disperse the fog which they 
announced. Mr. Fowler declared that Separation should never 
take place except by force, and he did not see that by saying 
so he cut the ground from under the position he takes up; 
for it is clear enough that expediency rules the party which 
says that though it is willing to yield a separate Legislature to 
the plea of justice, it is not willing to yield a separate nation- 
ality in the full sense of the term, to the same plea. Why give 
half a loaf when your reason for giving it covers the whole loaf, 
and then affect to be quite indignant when the whole loaf is 
demanded? That is what Mr. Fowler is prepared todo. We 
prefer to refuse the half-loaf altogether. 


Sir Charles Russell was the guest of the Kighty Club on 
Tuesday, and delivered a speech on the Irish Question, which 
had no new or strong point in it, unless it were his rather frank 
remarks about the Irish Nationalist Members. “ He could not,” 
he said, “be responsible for the Home-rule Members with 
respect to much that they had said and done which he believed 
to be deplorable and condemnable; but he was much struck by 
a remark which Mr. Dillon had made to him. He had said to 
Mr. Dillon that one of the greatest difficulties with respect to 
the Home-rule Members was their bad characters. Mr. Dillon 
replied that if it had not been for their bad characters, the ques- 
tion would not be so far advanced as it was at present ; but if the 
question were settled, it would be found that men of character, 
and position, and property, would take their full share in public 
affairs.” That was what was said also in France in 1789. But 
did the revolution which succeeded, devour its own children only 
in order to revert to the control of ‘men of character, and 
position, and property,” or rather to pass into the hands of men 
as far below the early revolutionists as terrorists are below 
reformers ? 


Mr. Labouchere made a speech at Manchester on Wednesday, 
which appears to represent the newest type of Radicalism. He 
said that Manchester has exported goods to all the world, and 
political principles to all parts of the Kingdom. The “ Man- 
chester school of politics” was only the Radical school of 
to-day. He (Mr. Labouchere) was one who loved to recur to the 
wisdom of our ancestors. Now the wisdom of our ancestors 
had given Ireland a separate Legislature, and he thought the 
wisdom of to-day would consist in returning to the wisdom of 
our ancestors. It was vain to try to convert Irishmen into 
Englishmen. He held with Mr. Gladstone that it was the 
classes only who resisted the cry for Home-rule. Because Home- 
rule succeeded in Canadaand Australia, it was reasonable to sup- 
pose that it would succeed in Ireland. Protestantism in Ireland, 
Mr. Labouchere went on to say, with his usual amiability, is 
not a religious, but a political creed, and is a detestable creed. 
It is there to cover “ envy, hatred, malice, and all uncharitable- 
ness.” As to the land question, Mr. Labouchere holds that 
landlords’ rights are tenants’ wrongs. If we would only leave 
the settlement of the land question to an Irish Parliament, we 
should find such a Parliament establishing many useful pre- 
cedents which he trusted the British Parliament would follow. 
Mr. Labouchere then went on to declare himself for free educa- 
tion, retrenchment, and non-intervention. Bulgaria ought to 
concern us no more than if Bulgaria were a province in the 
planet Saturn. He then declared for Disestablishment and Dis- 





. . . . Pia... 
endowment, for the reduction of Ministerial salaries, and for 


the abolition of the grants to Royal personages, a recommenda 
tion loudly cheered. He would abolish all indirect taxation oa 
raise all the revenue from direct taxes, abolish the Hoan of 
Lords, and persuade the House of Commons to have triennial} 
Parliaments. But important as all these revolutionary 


h Changes 
were, “ Home-rule was the real question of the day.” 








Sir Robert Hamilton has been offered, and has accepted the 
Governorship of Tasmania, with a salary of £5,000 a year, It 
is one of the best appointments in the gift of the Crown, ang 
the offer of it to Sir Robert Hamilton shows how little the 
Government desired to punish him for holding a political creed 
in relation to Ireland the unfortunate publication of whigh 
rendered his continuance as Under-Secretary in Dublin a direct 
encouragement to the hopes of the Home-rulers. Hig Will be 
a difficult place to supply. What is wanted is an Irishman of 
wide local knowledge,—a Roman Catholic, in constant com. 
munication with the more moderate Roman Catholic prelates, 
would be the best,—of considerable administrative power, great 
moderation, great shrewdness, and above all, great courage, 
These are qualities not often united in one man, but in some 
men they are united. But they, perhaps, would refuse the post, 


In a letter to Tuesday’s Times, Lord Monck has bronght 
forward his scheme for such a measure of Home-rule as he 
would give to Ireland. It is to empower Irish Members of the 
Imperial Parliament to meet in Dablin for the transaction of 
such public and private business as might be assigned to them 
by delegation from the Imperial Parliament; and he thinks 
that the Bills passed by this body should receive the Roya} 
Assent if not vetoed by the Imperial Parliament within 
certain number of days after they had been laid on the table 
of both Houses of Parliament. The action of the Imperial 
Parliament should be confined, he thinks, to a simple veto or 
assent. This is a plan which either assumes that the business 
delegated would be almost confined to what we call private Bills, 
or else, if that be not so, that every question of importance 
delegated should be rediscussed at Westminster. In the former 
case, which is apparently the one contemplated by Lord Monck, 
the plan might be useful, but would be received with scorn in 
Ireland; in the latter case, it would breed a great many more 
quarrels than it would heal. 


Mr. Raikes, as was to be expected, has been the first Minister 
to get the Government into hot water. He has given part of the 
contract for carrying the American mails to the German Lloyd’s, 
and, it is reported, has let the mails for the Gambia to a French 
Company. As the mail subsidies are intended to secure the 
services of large transports in time of war, as well as to pay for 
the carrying of letters, these arrangements seem, at first sight, 
most impolitic. It is not worth while to lose the willing services 
of a Company like Cunard’s for the sake of a few hundreds a 
year. Free competition is a great principle, but not one on which 
it is possible to secure a powerful reserve system of transport 
available at twenty-four hours’ notice. At the same time, the 
Postmaster-General has still to give his explanation in Parlia- 
ment, and it may be found that he had reason for his otherwise 
unintelligible decision. A combination of Steam Companies to 
dictate their own terms would be injurious to the public service, 
and Mr. Raikes may have suspected one on in sufficient evidence 


The news of the week from Burmah is indecisive, and will 
for some time remain so. General Roberts has to occupy a great 
number of points—perhaps two hundred in all—disarm the 
people, and place military police in charge. The occupation 
goes on satisfactorily, the guerillas being beaten wherever they 
show themselves, and their chiefs usually slain; but the dis- 
armament is very difficult. Nobody can find the arms hidden 
by a guerilla party in the jungle, or stop Burmese from obtaining 
quantities of powder and bullets. They know how to make 
them. The formation of the police, again, is a slow process, and, 
as Burmese must be employed, one of some difficulty. The 
Indian police, however, are arriving, there are quantities of local 
men who are not Burmese, and gradually the police regiments 
will acquire a hold of the country. The grand difficulty is the 
want of cohesion in Burmese society. There are no landlords, or 
headmen, or tribal chiefs; and attacking the guerillas, who do 
not mind defeat, is like stamping on quicksilver. The cities 
too, being of wood, burn readily; and a Burmese guerilla, 
anxious for victory and plunder, would burn Heaven if he could 
get at it. Still, there is no resisting force in Burmah; and the 
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try, half-nomad as they are, like to be let alone, and 

re peace in order to grow their crops. In 1848 there was 
oF ch dacoity round Calcutta as in any Burmese district, and 
8 samixtare of patriotic feeling does not render the bands 
aa dificult to suppress. All Upper Burmah has scarcely the 


population of Belgium. 


The accounts of the rising in Afghanistan are, we suspect, 
exaggerated, as the Government of India has full means of 
knowing what passes there. That the Ghilzais have risen against 
the Ameer is likely enough, as also that they charge him with 
English proclivities ; but that is not tantamount to upsetting 
the State. The Ameer is an able tyrant backed by the 
Douranees, the strongest clan in the country, by the troops 
he has himself levied and paid, by his command of ready 
money received from India, and by the feeling, now tradi- 
tional, that the throne belongs of right to the ablest de- 
scendant of Dost Mahommed. He may be assassinated, 
but while he lives Abdurrahman Khan will hold his 
country. If he does not, it is no particular business of ours. 
Afghanistan in order, or Afghanistan in anarchy, will not 
tolerate either Russians or English; and we have only to pro- 
tect our own frontier, see that Khelat is quiet—for the sake of 
eommunications—and wait till the next man is accepted as 
Ameer. He will wish to be friendly, for the sake of the subsidy, 
and will in no case admit either Russians or English. To make 
a third expedition into Afghanistan, even so far as Candahar, 
would be a supreme folly. We could not go without a candi- 
date, and our candidate would have his throat cut within a 
month of our departure. We have no party in the country, 
and never shall have one; and neither will Russia, nor any other 
Christian Power. 


The fifteen New York Aldermen accused of taking bribes for 
granting concessions of city railways seem likely to escape 
penal servitude. ‘T'wo of them are under trial, and two of their 
confederates have testified that they received £4,000 apiece from 
asingle railway, and formed a regular “ring,” with an under- 
standing among themselves that they were to make money by 
plundering all who wanted anything from the city. It 
was supposed that their punishment was inevitable; but 
the Judge ruled that the evidence of confederates required 
strong corroboration, and part of the jury, taking advantage 
of that ruling, refused to consider the remaining evidence suffi- 
cient. The Aldermen are to be tried again before a new jury ; 
but it was noticed at the time that the difficulty of empanelling 
twelve men who had formed no opinion on the case was extreme, 
and it is probable that great efforts were made to place jurors 
“open to argument” upon the jury. If that were so, the pro- 
bability of a conviction is not great, and it is possible to under- 
stand why law-abiding Americans are seldom severe in their 
comments on Vigilance Committees. When the law cannot be 
worked, they say, the rights of the community revive; and one 
of them is to hang Courts in which justice is refused. 


Rumours are circulating in London of an intention on the 
part of Government to “ put down” the new anti-rent agitation 
in Ireland, to use military force in support of evictions, and to 
arrest the ringleaders. It is possible that the Government has 
considered the recent incitements to the tenantry to decide for 
themselves how much they will keep of their contracts; but the 
steps foreshadowed are improbable. The Government could not 
take them without calling Parliament together, and there has 
hitherto been no evidence that they intend to adopt this plan. 
Their object has rather been to induce the landlords to make 
reductions, and so keep everything quiet till February. 


The correspondent of the Times at Rome urges that the idea 
of opening diplomatic relations between England and the 
Vatican must be given up, because it would displease the 
Government of Italy. ‘That Government follows public opinion, 
and just now public opinion is growing much more anti- 
clerical, and would be displeased to see the Vatican gain in 
prestige through concessions made to it by a Protestant Power. 
All that seems to us a little vague, and we suppose the real 
dread is lest the Papacy should seek the good offices of 
England to plead its cause at the Italian Court. That would be 
an annoyance for the Italian Government, which wishes to con- 
ciliate London, but is unable to make even the smallest 
concessions to the Vatican. This account of Italian feeling 
may be all wrong; but if it is true, the Italians for once 
misconceive the situation. The British Government would 


not intervene in any internal question in Italy; and if it 
offered advice, it would be advice to the Pope to make up 
his quarrel with the secular Power upon a basis other than the 
impossible one of a surrender of Rome. The statement, how- 
ever, looks to us like a mere story circulated by adversaries of 
the Papacy, so bitter that even a recognition of its existence 
offends them mortally. 


The Americans are building a new ship, which will, its 
designers fancy, make a revolution in the art of naval warfare. 
It is in itself only a steel cruiser, of 3,200 horse-power, and a 
speed of twenty knots an hour; but it is to carry three enormous 
guns, throwing shells loaded with dynamite to a distance of 
three miles. The guns are steel tubes, seventy feet long, and the 
cartridge is a thin copper case filled with 2001lb. of dynamite, 
and projected by the sudden release of air compressed at a 
pressure of 1,000]b. to the square inch. ‘The gun is said 
to have been tried and to have succeeded, and the ship is 
being actually built for the American Navy, with a contract 
under which, if she fails, she will be left on the contractors’ 
hands. Dynamite-guns are, of course, only guns of enormously 
exaggerated power; but their use would probably have the 
immediate result of abolishing ironclads. Iron will yield like 
wood to dynamite, and the only powerful fleet of the future 
would be a thousand mosquito-boats, each carrying a single 
gun, and at the outside twenty men. Their danger would then 
be no greater than that of a group of soldiers in front of a 
Gatling, and, ceteris paribus, victory would remain with the 
sailors who manceuvred best. 


On Friday week, a meeting was held at the rooms of the Royal 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals to reconsider 
and decide on the scheme presented by Miss Lindo to a meeting 
at the same place held on May 10th, for establishing a home of 
rest for horses. The chair was taken by Lord Arthur Somerset, 
and Mr. Safford, the Secretary, read the report, which stated 
that they had received £213 from donors towards the proposed 
home, and had besides annual subscriptions promised to the 
amount of £90, of which the Treasurer (Mr. Jacob Montefiore) 
had already received £75. This seemed enough to begin upon, 
and it was stated that the intention was to hire a farm between 
Sudbury and Harrow, with about forty acres of grass-land and 
a number of loose boxes, for the purposes of the home. For the 
present, it is thought that the proposal to buy horses and let 
them out to the men who bring their own horses for a few 
weeks’ rest, must be deferred, both because it would take 
too much capital, and because it is not easy to devise 
securities for the proper care and treatment, and due return 
of the horses so let out by the Society. For the present, there- 
fore, it would be needful to limit the aims of the Society 
to providing on very reasonable terms a rest for horses in 
need of rest, and likely to be saved by rest from an 
imminent break-down. It was decided that a ball should 
be given in December or January, in the Kensington Town 
Hall, in aid of the home, at which the band of the 10th 
Hussars will be allowed to provide the music. The meeting was 
crowded and enthusiastic, and we have every hope that this 
little instalment of justice,—long overdue,—to our best allies 
and most patient, as well as most powerful friends in the 
animal world,—the horses without whose aid we should find 
even the railways almost useless,—will really be paid, and will 
prove the parent of many similar homes. 

The passion for inoculation as a safeguard against all sorts 
of diseases is certainly on the increase, but we doubt whether the 
evidence be, on the whole, favourable to that kind of safeguard. 
In a recent case in Cumberland, forty-nine cattle were inocu- 
lated with pleuro-pneumonia about three weeks ago, and of 
these, forty-six are doing well, though there is, of course, 
nothing to prove that they are doing better than they would 
have done, had no inoculation taken place. ‘The other three 
fell dangerously ill; one died, and the other two were 
slaughtered, the lungs being in each of these two cases found 
healthy, while other organs were affected much as the lungs of 
cattle attacked by pleuro-pneumonia are usually affected. We 
should expect that the issue of the experiment will not do much 
to advance inoculation with pleuro-pneumonia in the favour 
of cattle-owners. 


Bank Rate, 4 per cent. 





Consols were on Friday 102 to 102}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


——_~_——_ 


THE FAILURE OF THE BRITISH GOVERNMENT IN 
IRELAND. 


S™ CHARLES RUSSELL, in his singularly feeble address 

to the Eighty Club on Tuesday,—singularly feeble, we 
mean, as coming from a speaker and advocate of such striking 
ability,—made much of the only point which seems to us to be 
a strong one for the advocates of revolution in Ireland, namely, 
that there is at least this argument for a great change of policy, 
—that the Irish policy which began in the Act of Union has 
utterly failed to bring content and quiet progress to Ireland. 
Now this, of course, we all admit. No rational man will con- 
tend for a moment that the Act of Union has reconciled Ireland 
to Great Britain. The more we have admitted Ireland to an equal 
share in those representative institutions which we have given 
to the rest of the United Kingdom, the more evident it has 
become that Ireland is not in the least disposed to regard her- 
self as a mere section of the United Kingdom, and is desirous 
to separate herself as ostentatiously as possible from the sister- 
island. This we may concede to Sir Charles Russell as self- 
evident,—as admitted by Unionists no less than by Home- 
rulers, What we dispute is the inference to be drawn from it. 
Does it in the least show that by going back on our steps in 
Ireland, and more or less returning to the condition of things 
which existed before the Act of Union was passed, we should 
produce the political calm which we have as yet failed to pro- 
duce? We cannot see the smallest reason to expect it. What- 
ever may be justly said about the ill-success of British policy 
during the last eighty-six years, no one can maintain that 
there is the least vestige of any period anterior to that time in 
which Ireland was either better governed, or less dissatisfied 
with such government as she had, than sheis now. The history 
of Irish government in the last century ie certainly as hopeless a 
story as any which we could discover in modern history. Why 
should a partial return to the political conditions of the Irish 
government of the last century,—a return to be effected, no doubt, 
under the most completely altered circumstances,—afford us any 
hope that what failed before would succeed now? Of course, it 
will be said that this would be the first experiment in a genuinely 
popular government of Ireland, and that therefore it ought, on 
Liberal principles, to succeed. But the question is whether it 
is possible to get a separate popular government for Ireland in 
any true sense of the word,—in any sense of the word which 
Liberals can recognise,—without complete separation. The Irish 
leaders assert, and Sir Charles Russell maintains that we may 
trust the assertion, that so far from approving of Separation, 
they are aware that Separation would be utterly destructive of 
Irish interests ; and, certainly, whenever even a mail contract 
is entered into that seems to ignore Irish interests, the outcry 
that arises in Ireland looks as little like a real wish for Separa- 
tion as anything could. Now, if we may assume that that is so, 
does it not show that Irish feelings and Irish interests are totally 
incompatible, and that the very root of the discontent is a 
condition of things which no such change as is proposed would 
at all cure? What Ireland desires is one thing; what she 
needs is another thing; and the proposal to give Home-rule, 
is a proposal to gratify the deep dislike of England which is felt 
in Ireland, up to a certain point, but to stop short of the suicidal 
act to which the full gratification of that dislike would naturally 
and logically lead. How can we hope for any substantial success 
in reconciling two genuinely and radically inconsistent tendencies 
each springing from the history of the Irish people ?—the one a 
repulsion which England has till within the last fifty years 
sedulously fostered and richly deserved, the other a dependence 
arising originally out of geographical position, and expressed 
through innumerable ties of language, commerce, and industry, 
Ireland depending entirely on England for the purchase of her 
products, and Irishmen flocking to English counties and towns 
in numbers so large that any final separation of the two 
countries would make foreigners of a very important fraction 
of the population of Great Britain. We have been greatly 
struck by the evidence affcrded in one of the Liverpool Daily 
Post’s interesting letters from Ireland, of the real nature of 
the feeling which makes Irishmen so eager for Home-rule,— 
the more so that it came from one of the most moderate and 
reasonable of the prelates of the Irish Church. The Rev. Dr. 
Higgins, Lord Bishop of Kerry, is one of the most cautious of 
the members of the popular party. He is a true Bishop, who 
cares more for rooting out moral evil in Ireland than he cares 
even for the assertion of Irishmen’s claims to a separate 





eye . Ere 
political life from that of the people of Great Brita; 
does not conceal the saelleouiar ak his enn ee vhs 
what he told the correspondent of the Liverpool Daily P, 7 
the great question of the day:—“The Irish people” hon 
great question of the day @ Irish people,” he gaia 
“opened their eyes with astonishment to find General Buller, 
just man.” ‘ Why should they be astonished ?” asked ‘ 
correspondent, “ Because,” replied the Bishop, drawin hi : 
self up and speaking with intense vehemence, « etl 
he is an Englishman. Have we not been the tool a 
sport of England? Have we not been buffeted about teh 
Whig and Tory? What justice did we ever get until 
violence compelled it? What have you ever done for 
that we should love you? Need you wonder that we hate = 
with a hatred you cannot measure? I myself was born in the 
hatred of England. I tell you I have felt a thrill of satisfaction 
when you have been defeated in any quarter of the world —the 
Zulus, the Boers, the Burmese, yes, though I knew my fellow. 
countrymen were fighting for you. I have not the smallest 
faith in English justice as applied to Ireland. Secret societies 
which the Church excommunicates, are the outcome of well. 
grounded distrust of English law. Mr. Gladstone is the on] 
English statesman who has considered Irish questions parey 
on their merits.” Yet, after this, the Bishop of Kerry went 
on to say:—“Do I think such views will predispose the English 
people to give us Home-rule? Oh! Home-rule can wait; we 
shail get it by-and-by. The land question is the question of 
to-day. Now, I tell you frankly that though I am a Home 
ruler, I don’t think Ireland is ripe for Home-rule, It would be 
better to get it in instalments. I expect it will come that way, 
Home-rule all at once would be like the emancipation of the 
slaves in the United States,—an ultimate good, but a cause of 
present difficulty.” 

Now, that betrays the real state of mind of the moderate 
section of the Irish Catholics, and what it betrays is 
that the passionate desire to be rid of England is one which 
nothing but Separation would really satisfy; and yet, as 
we know, Separation is positively disowned by the leaders, and 
not advocated even by the followers. Does it, then, seem reason- 
able when the master-impulse which actuates the Irish in asking 
for Home-rule is one which Home-rule cannot satisfy, while it 
would certainly open ten Constitutional subjects of dispute 
for every subject of dispute we have now, that we should 
concede it for the purpose of bettering the relations between 
the two countries? Surely nothing would be more foolish, 
The state of mind disclosed by the Bishop of Kerry is one 
which might legitimately be appealed to as justifying Separa- 
tion, but is not one which could be legitimately appealed to as 
justifying a policy which it will take more “ sweet reasonable- 
ness” and more temperate judgment to carry through success 
fully, than are required even by the present relations between 
the two countries. When Sir Charles Russell and his colleagues 
say that because the policy of the Act of Union has failed in 
reconciling Ireland to England, we are bound to try some other 
policy, we must reply that we are not bound to do anything of 
the kind, unless reason can be given to show that the new policy 
is likely to end in a good understanding. The only safe inference 
to be drawn from the quarrels and failures of the last eighty- 
six years is that the English and Irish peoples cannot agree, 
and might, if that were only possible (which it is not) 
get on better apart. But this is an inference which the 
Irish themselves decline to draw. They will not hear of 
Separation ; they only want to try a half-and-half Separation, 
which involves intricate and difficult agreements as to the 
payment of tribute, as to the division of legal jurisdictions, as 
to the loyal execution of national contracts, as to a hundred 
petty arrangements concerning which Ireland is sure to be 
jealous and sensitive and Great Britain equally sure to be 
impatient and callous, that would try the temper of both 
Legislatures and both Executives as it has never been tried 
yet. It is impossible to imagine a worse preparation for 
entering into a complex and thorny treaty than the state of 
mind which the Bishop of Kerry describes,—a national 
dislike so profound as to make Irishmen rejoice in every 
defeat and misfortune which befalls England, and regret 
every victory she wins, We go further, and say that to enter 
upon such difficult ground in such a state of nationai feeling 
as Dr. Higgins, a moderate and statesmanlike prelate, candidly 
confesses, would be absolute insanity. Such an arrangement 
as that proposed by Mr. Gladstone might possibly be found 
practicable between two Legislatures and two Executives 
animated by the most cordial good-feeling and the deepest 
respect, though even then it would be difficult enough. 
But for the Legislature and Administration of Ireland, filled 
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ld be by men to whom the Bishop of 
rs wey br re of ‘edie, to enter into such con- 
with the Legislature and Administration of Great 
gin, would be to heighten hatred into the most 
ve ‘onate vindictiveness. No! the failure of the policy 
t the Act of Union might yield a tolerable argument 
} complete separation, if the Irish leaders wished for 
aration, Which they disavow. But when they admit 
that Ireland is bound so closely by the tie of interest to Great 
Britain that Separation is out of the question, it is certainly 
not open to them to say that the failures of the last eighty- 
+ wears are 80 many reasons for Home-rule. For Home-rule 
Seamer succeeded in Ireland yet, and there is assuredly 
no historic case in its favour. Moreover, in order that it 
should have the barest chance of success, it requires a candour 
of mind, a friendliness of purpose, a disposition to interpret all 
contracts in the most liberal manner,—in a word, an amicable 
as well as a reasonable temper, far more constant and far more 
jmperturbable than are required even under the present arrange- 
ments between the two countries. Even if bad be the best 
that we have done under the Union, we should do much 
worse under such an arrangement as Mr. Gladstone proposes. 
The failures we have made either justify Separation, or they 
justify no revolution of system at all. 





THE “REVOLT” OF THE TORIES. 


HE older Tories must learn to be a little more logical. 

T There is very little justice and a great deal of indiscretion 
in the cry which they are just now raising against Lord 
Randolph Churchill, and which has been rather absurdly 
exaggerated into a cry of revolt, He has changed his opinions 
about taxation in a way which would ruin the reputation of 
some men, and his account of the indebtedness of London, 
though superficially correct, produces an impression which is 
beyond the truth ; but his party are not sore with him about 
those things. They are used to his tergiversations, and care 
little for his arithmetic. They are angry because he defended 
the principle of representation for London, and because he 
intimated that it was hardly fair to spend so much money 
while London was “imperfectly represented,’ and that the 
opinion of a great majority of the citizens in favour of 
the Ooal-duties would be the best argument for their 
retention. They are also annoyed because he attacked 
existing bodies like the City Corporation and the Metropolitan 
Board, and implied: that he should like to see them superseded 
by a single representative body. The second cause of irrita- 
tion we can perfectly understand, and, in a certain way, can 
even sympathise with it. We hold that London loses seriously 
in dignity, vitality, and even security, through the absence of 
asingle Government which would feel that, for local purposes, it 
had the mass of the householders behind it ; but we can well 
understand the Conservative idea that the change is full 
of risk, This “province covered with houses” is fed, 
is governed, and is quiet; and to the Conservative mind 
those facts are so nearly unaccountable, that they must 
appear strong reasons for letting its organisation alone, To 
meddle with London is to meddle with a kind of planetary 
existence, the movements of which we see, while the conditions 
and causes of those movements are hardly comprehended. 
Nobody has the least idea, for example, what effect an octroi 
like that of Paris would have upon London ; it might produce 
an insurrection or a famine, or such an amount of easily paid 
revenue as to rid us of rating altogether. No man of 
the smallest capacity for government would propose such 
a thing without months of inquiry and discussion, and 
a Conservative may easily feel that to touch the ad- 
ministration of London is to sacrifice immense and known 
advantages in order to make a dangerous and _profit- 
less leap into the dark. That is intelligible enough; but 
then, that fear does not justify attack on a Conservative 
Ministry for not feeling it, or for believing that even if there 
is danger, it must be risked. It would have justified the 
attack a century ago, when all conditions were different; 
but to-day, when a democracy governs all, it is Lord 
Randolph Churchill, not his opponents, who is in the logical 
position. He only says the people must govern London 
as they govern England, and that the size of the Metro- 
polis is no more excuse for refusing it representation than 
the increase of population is a reason for refusing it to 
Great Britain; and surely both assumptions are true. The 
Tory must acccept the Constitution just as much as the 
Liberal, unless he is to stand aside as an impracticable, con- 


tending for an abstract idea which is out of harmony with all 
the facts of the world; and the Constitution has become 
democratic. To defend old privilege in the City is just as 
useless as to defend it in the country, and just as fatal to 
the attitude reasonable Conservatives desire to take, which 
is to accept the ultimate dominance of the people as 
a fact, and to convince them that the less they use it in 
the way of sweeping change, the better for their interests 
and character. To refuse them power at this time of day, is 
just as foolish as to refuse to take off a coal-tax because the 
poor consumer will not get the benefit. He will get the 
benefit. The middleman will intercept some of it, and the 
little coal-dealer some more of it, just as the miller and the 
baker intercept some of the benefit of the low price of corm; 
but untaxed coal will be cheaper than coal taxed. It is 
reasonable enough to say that the poor of London want open 
spaces, free bridges, and wider streets more than they want 
cheaper fire and light; but to attack Lord Randolph because 
he accepts Free-trade and the truisms of municipal govern- 
ment, is not wise. The retention of the Coal-tax is quite con- 
sistent with a single Government for London. The only result 
of such outbursts of spleen is to raise among the Liberal 
masses a feeling that Conservatives are all sweet-spoken until 
great “interests ” are involved, and then they betray the old 
desire to defend privilege at any cost. No impression could so 
rapidly destroy the popularity of Conservatism with the new 
constituencies. Of course, if “interests” are unfairly attacked, 
Conservatives must risk this, or lose their self-respect ; but Lord 
Randolph Churchill was not guilty of this charge. He was, 
in truth, neither fair nor unfair; but pleaded that the case 
before him ought to be tried, according to modern precedent, 
in the court before which we all know the ultimate trial will 
be held. It is as unjust to accuse him of betraying his party 
by his speech, as it would be to accuse a lawyer of betraying 
his client because he recommended a trial before a jury in 
preference to one before a Judge. 

We press this argument the more forcibly, first, because we 
are not likely to be accused of any sneaking kindness 
for Lord Randolph Churchill, who belongs to a school of 
Opportunists who seem to us to have no principles; and 
secondly, because the whole future of party organisation in 
this country depends on it. If the Conservative Party is for 
any length of time to govern England, it must become Whig, 
so that when the pace grows too fast, or a dangerous measure 
is proposed, Moderate Liberals may join it to defeat the 
measure, or to put on the drag. They cannot join mere Tories, 
except fora moment, A Whig is a man who does not deny 
the Liberal theory of the Constitution, but applies his 
principles with caution, interprets them with a certain 
reverence for the past, and refuses to ride a hobby rough- 
shod over the facts of a case. He distrusts the people, it may 
be, but shows his distrust by withholding power, not by 
cheating them out of it when conceded. He will reform any 
proved abuse, and only inquires whether the abuse may not 
have been exaggerated, or produce beneficial effects which 
have not been perceived. If there are any Tories who cannot 
get as far as that in Liberalism—and it is surely no long distance 
—then it is impossible for Liberals to work with them even 
temporarily, and they must stand by themselves, the result 
of which will be that they will be powerless to affect the 
course of affairs. We do not object to those politicians, if 
there are any such, who say that coal-taxes are good things 
in se, or argue that London must never be represented; but 
clearly they do not belong to the class with which Unionists 
can act, or out of which a new and wide-skirted party can be 
formed, There are, we believe, both absolutists and oligarchs 
in England, though one never hears the latter uttering their 
unpopular opinions; but no party in the least degree Liberal 
can act with either, and neither can it with men who are 
horrified to hear of a Representative Council for London, or of 
the condemnation of a duty on coal in London which does not 
exist in any other city. The utility of representation, and the 
truth of Free-trade, are for Liberals axioms, not subjects of 
discussion ; and they who seek to use or to convert Moderate 
Liberals must accept those axioms, and then begin to find 
bases of union. We do not believe that in present circum- 
stances the “ revolt’’ from this side is very serious, for the old 
Conservatives, like all much-beaten parties, have the merit of 
discipline; but it is on this side that the danger lies, 
as the heads of the Government show when they preach to 
them, and not to Unionists. It is old Conservatism, not Union- 
ism, and they are afraid of, and, as we perceive to our amaze- 
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the City speech would be reasonable enough, as well as inevitable, 
if Lord Randolph had been preaching democratic Toryism ; 
but he was not doing that. He was only saying that under 
conditions accepted by both sides, conditions as clear as the 
existence of a mixed Monarchy, a House of Lords, or a House 
of Commons, certain consequences followed. Free-trade being 
accepted, the London Coal-tax is bad for the consumer. 
Popular representation being accepted, London wants a repre- 
sentative government. To scold a Tory for saying those things, 
is simply to scold him for saying that, as England now is, Pro- 
tection and oligarchy are equally unattainable, and should no 
more irritate a Tory than a statement that in a foggy season 
painters cannot paint. 





THE EUROPEAN SITUATION. 


E suppose the journalists and financiers of Europe must 
be right, and while the former are singing prose pans 
to peace, the latter are keeping all Stocks at unprecedented 
levels ; but we cannot see it for ourselves. There is nothing 
in the situation even to suggest peace, except as a temporary 
condition. The Emperor of Russia has, it is true, withdrawn 
General Kaulbars from Bulgaria, and the Regents, freed from 
his daily menaces, draw long breaths of relief; but the with- 
drawal removes only one of the more important elements of 
danger. It is not now possible that the General should over- 
tax even the Regents’ patience, or that a Bulgarian mob, wild 
at his incitements to treason, should put him to death. With 
this exception, however, all remains as before. The Bulgarians 
cannot elect their own Prince, and will not elect the Asiatic 
noble whom the Czar proposes. The Ozar will try to master 
Bulgaria with even more ardour than ever because of his 
apparent failure. He cannot give up Bulgaria if he would, 
for it is his road to Constantinople; and if he gives it up 
so that a Confederation of the Balkans can be formed, his road, 
which is also his people’s road, may be barred for ever. We 
may be perfectly sure that an autocrat like Alexander III. 
—who is not mad, as the journals say, but is furious with 
disappointment—will not relax his efforts to succeed, if only 
to prove to his subjects that he is irresistible ; and every effort 
he makes, whether through a purchased party in Bulgaria, or 
through the Sultan, or through an insurrection in Macedonia 
favoured by Greece, will always bring him at last face to face with 
the same obstacle. He cannot rule in the Balkans, either visibly 
or effectively for his purposes, without first of all compelling 
Austria-Hungary to acquiesce. It is that fact, and not General 
Kaulbars, which is the danger to the European peace. The 
Russian Government, which just now isthe Czar, must either give 
up its design—which is to make of the Balkans an outwork to 
facilitate its march on Constantinople—or it must fight Austria 
first. Austria can always, while the Balkans are free, prohibit 
the march ; and the Hungarians will always compel the Haps- 
burgs to do it. There is no escape from the necessity, if, as 
now seems certain, the Hapsburgs have abandoned their idea 
of a partition; and those who believe that the Czar will accept 
the first alternative, misread all recent history. He has not 
risked so much, and deviated so widely from the forms of 
diplomacy, in order to be beaten now; and if experience may 
be trusted, his impulse under his defeat will be to do some 
violent act which will erase its memory from the minds of his 
subjects and the world. Nothing but a sense that the danger is 
too great, that the task is, in fact, impossible, will force back the 
Czar on his own steps; and there is no certainty that this im- 
possibility is visible to his own mind. 

Let us look at the facts a little as they may present them- 
selves to a mind anxious to be tempted into a daring, though 
not quite a desperate resolve. The idea is that the Czar is 
faced by a “ European coalition,” and that before such a coali- 
tion he will, as a fairly well-informed statesman with able 
counsellors around him, be sure to shrink; but in his mind 
there may be no coalition to face, hardly even an alliance. We 
in England may think that France is no match for Germany, 
that the French peasantry would allow no war, or that 
Germany could fight France and help Austria at the same time ; 
but the Russian Emperor may not think those things. He 
would not be a foolish man, though he might be a mistaken 
one, because he thought that Russia and Germany once com- 
mitted, France would attack at once ; for Prince Bismarck thinks 
so too, and said so in the most open manner, using Marshal 
MacMahon’s expression that in such a contingency “ the 
Chassepdts would go off of themselves.” Nor is it foolish, 
though it may be erroneous, to believe that if France 
did attack, Germany would have little force to spare 





for the assistance of her Austrian ally. 

Army is as strong as it will ever a. made pee 
twice as strong as it was in 1870—the French § y 
tresses are full of matériel, the French have a po a 
though not a fully tried General, and France, taught i 
experience, may make the campaign far longer and more ait. 
cult than the last. Those who believe that she cannot ¢ : 
Metz, because she will respect the neutrality of Belgium fe 
stand neither the capacity nor the unscrupulousness of ra 
Generals. With all at stake, they will not think much f 
European law. It is true, Italy is now a State, and Ttal 

is in the coalition, and has great prizes to gain. pe 
unless England chimes in with a will, Italy al ht 
lie, possibly would lie, at the mercy of the Freeh 
Fleet. It is on the water that Italy would need strength 

as against a great maritime Power; nor, with Genoa and Naples 
bombarded and Sicily lost, could she enter effectively upon 4 
war of invasion. The war may resolve itself very easily in 
the Czar’s mind into a war with Austria alone, backed by the 
English Fleet in the distance, and that may not strike him ag 
so excessively formidable a risk. His Generals do not think 
so. His strategists have been preaching the necessity of the 
war ever since the “colossal ingratitude,” as Prince 
Schwarzenberg is said to have called it, of 1855, and 
the Russian people have a deep hostility to Austria ag 
a Power which is at once German and oppressive to 
Slavs. The English change their opinion about Austria 
about once every five years; but the Russians never do, 
Austria will certainly not invade Russia, which always fights 
with a kind of limited liability; she is very slow, for all 
her improved Army, as was shown in the short Bosnian cam- 
paign ; she has no great and trusted General ; her vast Army 
is like the Army of a coalition; and she has a historical habit 
of suffering great defeats. The Emperor of Russia would not 
be foolish in believing, though he might be wrong, that he 
could inflict a great defeat on Austria in Galicia before 
either Germans or English could interfere, and that the 
Hapsburgs, if defeated in a great battle, with Bohemia 
half in insurrection and the Slav majority in Hungary 
wildly excited, would, as they did in Italy and after 
Sadowa, make a rapid peace, by surrendering not terri- 
tory, but influence beyond their borders. They gave up 
Italy in 1870, and Germany in 1866, and they might give 
up the Balkans, Bosnia excepted, in 1887. The Austrian 
Court, in fact, dreads long wars, which bring out all the diffi. 
culties of its composite Empire ; while Russia is comparatively 
unhurt by delays, which enable her Reserves to traverse the 
vast spaces of her dominion. With Austria submitting, 
England could not go on alone; and the Eastern side of 
the Balkan Peninsula would be occupied without difficulty, 
or difficulty only from Turkey, which would no longer have 
the Balkan passes to defend. ‘There is no folly in these ideas, 
if the Emperor entertains them, though there may be material 
error ; and we see no reason for supposing that they are absent 
from his mind. He will try other means first, no doubt, for 
the winter is drawing on; but his preparations never cease ; he 
has warned his agents, as far east as Corea, that he wants 
no Asiatic complications ; and when once more faced by the one 
obstacle, Austrian resistance, which is always rising in his way, 
he may resolve to risk an effort which, great as it undoubtedly 
is, would, if he succeeded, release him from most of the dangers 
by which he is surrounded, and even allow him to paralyse 
the Nihilists by proclaiming some kind of a Constitution for 
his vast Empire. 

It is, of course, quite possible that there may be peace, for 
the Czar may turn his attention to Persia, across which 
country lies the alternative Russian road to the open water, or 
he may hesitate until new troubles in France deprive him of 
his opportunity ; but the optimism which at present reigns 
everywhere, except, it would seem, in Vienna, seems to have 
little justification in the facts, They talk of the condition of the 
Black Sea Fleet, but the Czar would not invade Galicia in ships ; 
and of the position of the finances, but we have heard all 
that for nearly half a century. Armed nations do not abstain 
from war for want of money, and if the rouble sank to 4 
shilling, the armies could still be fed; while it is almost 
a maxim of statecraft that victory puts the finances 
straight. It does not from the social point of view, but 
it does from the administrative, for a victorious Govern- 
ment can both tax and retrench, as in a time of hum- 
drum peace it would never venture to do. Look at 
French taxation before and after Sedan, or the Indian 
revenue before and after the great Mutiny. We do not 
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: ia will be sto by want of money, and feel 
pert se Czar, a, wins, but always feels his 
failures. will not rest until he has in some way or other blotted 
+ the civil campaign in Bulgaria, which has ended in so total 
+ temporary destruction of Russian prestige among the Southern 


Slavs. 





THE BRIGHTON ELECTION. 


E hear, on the whole with satisfaction, that Sir George 
Trevelyan has not accepted the invitation of both 
gections of the Liberal Party at Brighton iv stand as 
the Liberal candidate in the approaching election. In 
the first place, we do not suppose that he would have been 
at all likely to be returned, and we do not wish to see our 
hest statesmen fighting hopeless contests unless there be a very 
clear cause behind them, and a great result to be gained by 
having that cause, even though it be a losing one, strongly 
represented. In the next place, we do not think that 
Sir George Trevelyan could possibly have occupied a posi- 
tion that would have satisfied himself, if he were to fight and 
win such an election; and as for fighting it only for 
the sake of showing fight, this is not a case in which it 
ought to be done. To say the truth, we do not think that 
those Liberals who desire to give Home-rule to Ireland ought 
to support a Unionist at the present crisis; and we do not 
think that if they did, they would reap anything but mortifica- 
tion from the result. No one can regret more deeply than we 
do that Mr. Gladstone has hoisted the standard of Home-rule. 
But as he has hoisted it, we fully agree that the battles of the 
jmmediate future must take place on that issue; and it is an 
issue of such vast importance, that every man, whether Liberal 
or Conservative, should take his part frankly, either in 
support or in resistance to Home-rule. Those who try 
to trim their course between the two policies will only 
confuse the minds of the electors, and this is just a 
matter on which confusion cf mind is almost more 
mischievous than a mistaken view. The danger lies even 
more, as we think, in the wish for some impossible via media 
between the ideas of Mr. Gladstone and the ideas of Lord 
Hartington, than in the prospect of a wholly wrong decision. 
Let us clearly understand the two courses between which we 
are deciding, and we shall probably decide rightly. Let us 
hoodwink ourselves as to the rational alternatives, and the 
danger is that we shall stumble into an illusory scheme first, 
and thence descend by easy steps into a fatal decision. 

We can enter heartily into the frame of mind with which 
the managers of Liberal Associations see the great split in the 
Liberal Party. It is a humiliating thing, after fighting so 
long and so enthusiastically under so great a leader as 
Mr. Gladstone, to have to avow your alarm at his pro- 
posals, and your inclination to support even a political 
turncoat like Lord Randolph Churchill, rather than give 
Mr. Gladstone the majority he desires for a separate 
national Legislature in Ireland. We can quite under- 
stand that genuine-minded Home-rulers would catch at 
the chance of voting for so moderate a Unionist as Sir 
George Trevelyan, if it held out the hope that the Liberal 
Unionists of Brighton would all vote with them, and that so 
the Liberal Party in Brighton might seem once more united. 
But would it be more than a seeming? Is there any chance 
that if, when elected to the House of Commons, Sir George 
Trevelyan had taken the course the Unionists hope, he would not 
have bitterly mortified his Gladstonian supporters? Is there 
any chance that if he had satisfied in any degree his Glad- 
stonian supporters, he would not have bitterly mortified his 
Unionist supporters? And, again, is there the smallest hope 
that any other question would supervene more important than 
the Home-rule Question, on which he and all his supporters 
would have been agreed, while the Conservatives would have 
been opposed to him? To all these questions, as it seems 
to us, we must give a negative reply. Sir George Trevelyan 
could not have opposed Mr. Gladstone’s policy without making 
Home-rulers repent bitterly that they had ever voted for him. 
He could not have supported that policy without making 
his Unionist supporters bitterly repent that they had voted for 
him. And there is no chance whatever at present that some 
other question on which all Liberals and all Conservatives 
would be opposed to each other, as in the olden time, will 
come to the front and overshadow the great Irish Question. 
In fact, rebel as we may against the disagreeable necessity of 
supporting a Minister who, like Lord Randolph, daily eats his 
Own strongest words, and even eats them with appetite, we can 


hardly conceal from ourselves that Mr. Gladstone’s last great 
Reform Bill has virtually put an end to the natural political 
antagonism between the two great parties, and has rendered 
it almost impossible that for the future one party should 
take its stand on trust in the people, and the other on 
trust in the richer classes. For the future, we may be very. 
sure that both parties alike will become what, in days gone by, 
only the Liberal Party was,—that is, eager to please the masses 
of the United Kingdom, and anxious to show that their oppo- 
nents are not going the way to please them. Though the old 
names will linger yet for a time, the old ideas represented by 
those names are changing already. The Tories may cling to the 
House of Lords and the Church, and the Radicals may attack 
both ; but if the Tories cling to them, it will be because, in their 
belief, a majority of the people love those institutions, and would 
not willingly let them die ; and if the Radicals attack them, it will 
be in the hope and conviction that they can persuade the masses 
to desert the old traditions. One thing is certain,—that a party 
which cannot make a respectable stand at the polls, a party 
without large popular support, has become impossible under 
the last Reform Bill, and that nothing which the great majority 
of the people of the United Kingdom disapprove, will be 
defended for any length of time by either party. This being 
so, we may be sure that the organisation of party must 
depend for the future more on its attitude towards the chief 
issue of the day, and less on its asserted confidence in the 
people. Both parties equally will claim to feel that confidence, 
Both parties will try to prove that they do feel it. What 
we should expect for the future is a crystallisation of 
more or less temporary parties on particular issues. For 
a long time, it will be the question of the Union which will 
divide us, the so-called Conservatives and Liberal Unionists 
necessarily fighting on one side, and the Home-rulers on the 
other. When that is solved, the House of Lords or the 
Church question may come up ; and we may be sure that many 
who fight on the so-called Conservative side now as regards 
Home-rule, will fight again on the so-called Liberal side ag 
regards the House of Lords; and then once more, perhaps, 
pass over to what is now called the Conservative side as 
regards the Church. Others, again, who are now on the 
so-called Conservative side, like Mr. Chamberlain, will pro- 
bably pass to the advocacy of change both on the Church 
question and on the House of Lords question. But what is 
clear is this,—that on all these questions the Conservatives, if 
we choose to call them so, will take up a position which can 
be defended as the popular position, and will not dream of 
entrenching themselves again within the lines of class-privilege. 

Thus, while we heartily respect the feeling which has 
induced the Brighton Liberals to attempt to obtain as a 
candidate a statesman who had so spoken and acted concerning 
Ireland that there were passages in his speeches with which 
each side in turn could sympathise, we do not think that their 
attempt could possibly have led to any satisfactory result. For 
the present, the issue must be “* Home-rule, or No Home-rule ?” 
and we are quite sure that any attempt to find a via media 
between these alternatives will not only fail, but do mischief 
by confusing the issue. On the other hand, any attempt to 
give the Home-rulers a representative who fights against, 
Home-rule, or to give the Unionists a representative who 
gives up the Union, will only issue in disappointments and 
recriminations which are perfectly needless and had much 
better be avoided, 





THE COLERIDGE CASE, 


HE case of “ Adams v. Coleridge” is, to lay readers, a 
puzzle for which there is no solution. They can under- 

stand easily enough why the action was brought. They can 
understand the grounds on which the plaintiff based his 
demand, the grounds on which the defendants resisted it, 
and the verdict which the jury ultimately returned. What 
they cannot understand is why the trial should have gone on 
for more than a week. The issue seems to them so simple, 
the evidence that really bears on it at once so scanty and so 
precise, that it is, and will remain, a mystery why it could 
not have been settled in as many hours as it has taken 
days. Lawyers often seem to the public to exclude 
evidence which those who are not experts think very 
relevant ; here they have admitted evidence which, to 
those who are not experts, seems to have little or no bearing 
on the point in dispute. Mr. Adams's contention was one that 
could be easily decided, if decided at all, by exclusive reference 
to a few letters and statements; and yet these letters and 





statements are almost lost in a huge array of oral and written 
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testimony which, though it may be of the utmost value to 
future biographers, whether of Lord Coleridge or of Mr. 
Adams, has only served to darken the particular issue sub- 
mitted to the jury. 

That issue was shortly this. In July, 1885, certain legal 
matters which were pending between the plaintiff, Mr. Adams, 
and the defendants, Lord Coleridge and his son, Mr. Bernard 
Coleridge, stood referred to the arbitration of Lord Monkswell, 
and were then under his consideration. In order to put the 
arbitrator in possession of the facts on which he had to decide, 
a statement of facts was submitted to him, together with 
certain documents referred to in it. Mr. Adams’s complaint is 
that the defendants not only sent these documents, but others 
of a highly libellous character not referred to in the statement, 
and not really bearing on the matters referred to arbitration. 
But though not relevant to the arbitration, these documents 
were, the plaintiff contended, read by the arbitrator, and were 
allowed by him to influence the conclusion he formed. The 
consequence was that Lord Monkswell’s judgment was less 
favourable to Mr. Adams than it would otherwise have been, 
and Mr. Adams accordingly charges Lord Coleridge and Mr. 
Bernard Coleridge with malicions intent in forwarding these 
documents, as well as with the infliction of actual damage 
upon him. Upon each of these points the defendants stood 
ready with an answer. In the first place, they said the sending 
of these documents to Lord Monkswell was purely accidental ; 
secondly, it was not an accident of their causing; thirdly, 
these documents, when sent, had exercised no influence what- 
ever on the arbitrator’s decision; and fourthly, that being 
communications between an arbitrator and one of the parties 
to the cause, they were privileged. The course of the trial 
rendered it unnecessary to argue the last of these pleas, and 
any way it has less interest for the ordinary layman than the 
others, because it is necessarily of a technical and professional 
character. But the others relate to simple questions of fact, 
and, to the lay mind, it seems as though the one point to be 
determined was whether the jury did or did not believe the 
statements made by the defendants in regard to them. The 
question how the documents alleged to be libellous came to be 
sent to Lord Monkswell must be decided by the degree of 
trust we place in the evidence of the defendants’ solicitor and 
his clerks. Mr. Harrison says that he was charged with the 
selection of the documents to be sent to Lord Monkewell, that 
he directed them to be separated from the whole body of 
documents relating to the case, and that he was under the 
belief that that this direction had been obeyed, until he heard 
from Lord Monkswell that other letters not referred to in the 
statement had been sent to him. At this point the story is 
taken up by Mr. Ambler,a clerk in Mr. Harrison’s office. He 
declares that he took down, from Mr. Harrison’s dictation, the 
numbers of certain documents which were to be separated from 
the rest, and in doing so inadvertently included some which 
Mr. Harrison did not intend to be included. As soon as Lord 
Coleridge discovered what had been done, he wrote to Mr. 
Harrison disavowing all responsibility for his solicitor’s mistake, 
and desiring that his solemn assurance that the documents sent 
were never intended for any eye but his solicitor’s and his 
counsel’s, might be conveyed to Mr. Adams. Then we have 
Mr. Harrison’s own letter to Mr. Adams, enclosing a copy of 
Lord Coleridge’s letter, and offering his sincere and full 
apologies for what he had inadvertently done. Lord Monkswell 
himself is dead, but he has left his opinion of the docu- 
ments thus wrongly submitted to him, in two letters addressed 
to Mr.Adams. In these letters, he declares that the documents 
in question had been laid before him by the mistake of Mr. 
Harrison, without the knowledge of the defendants, that he 
regarded them as irrelevant, and that they had in no way 
influenced his judgment. 

To the lay mind, we repeat, it seems clear that the single 
point to be decided was whether the jury believed these 
assertions. If they thought that Lord Coleridge had first 
of all caused these libellous documents to be sent to the arbi- 
trator, and then, in order to shield himself against the 
consequences, had induced Lord Monkswell to make false 
declarations in his letters to Mr. Adams, and Mr. Harrison 
and his clerk to commit perjury in the witness-box, they would 
find for the plaintiff. If, on the other hand, they believed 
Lord Monkswell’s letters, and Lord Coleridge’s, Mr. Harrison’s, 
and Mr. Ambler’s oaths, they would find, as they did, for 
the defendants. The matters with which the Court was 
occupied during the greater part of the trial seem to have 
no bearing on this issue. What had the whole story of the 
relations between Miss Coleridge and her father, between Miss 


Coleridge andjMr. Adams, between Mr. Adams and the Lo 
Chief Justice, to do with the veracity of Lord = Leni 
Mr. Harrison? If the trial had been expressly insiiteleg 
gratify Mr. Adams’s hatred against the principal defe ° 
things could not have been better arranged. We a 
Adams’s own testimony to the truth of this view, her 
in opening the case, that if Lord Ooleridge had write 
him “ tendering his personal apology for the error cone ’ 
and protesting his own absolute innocence of all com: re ; 
in it,” he would not have brought his case into Court, re 
Sir Henry James pointed out, such a letter was written b Lot 
Coleridge. The only difference was, that it was addvasl . 
Mr. Harrison, not to Mr. Adams; and this solitary distinct) 
is enough, in Mr. Adams’s imagination, to alter the whol 
complexion of the case. Most people will think that ane 
the circumstances, Lord Coleridge took a perfectly ‘pro 
course. He was not on terms with Mr. Adams which ul 
at all natural to write to him, and accordingly he wrote to his 
own solicitor, who was the actual author of the blunder. and 
requested him to put Mr. Adams in possession of the contents 
* All’s well that ends well,” and about the justice of the 
verdict at all events there will be no difference of Opinion, 
But why so much matter which has seemingly no relation to 
the case should have been mixed up with the really important 
evidence must remain a marvel. Possibly it is to the confusion 
thus produced in the minds of the jury that we must attribute 
their otherwise unexplained desire to spare Mr. Adams's pocket, 





FLOGGING IN BOARD SCHOOLS, 


7 London School Board has before it a proposal which 
requires the fullest discussion, and something more even 
than the care with which the Board revises any of its funda 
mental rules, It is at present a rule of the Board that corporal 
punishment can only be inflicted by a head master, who ig 
presumably a man of experience, who is entirely responsible 
and who is rarely the teacher personally offended by the 
negligence or insolence of the child chastised. The assistant. 
teachers, however, object to this restriction, declare that it is 
injurious to discipline, feel that it indicates a want of con- 
fidence in their judgments, and, to the number of 4,247, 
have prayed the Board to introduce new rules under 
which guarded powers of flogging shall be entrusted to 
assistants. No less than 954 head teachers have endorsed 
the request, and it may, we believe, be accepted that 
the opinion of the great body of teachers under the Board is 
heavily in its favour. Such a consensus has, of course, great 
weight, more especially as the Board is aware that many 
competent assistant-teachers do flog in emergencies without 
reference to their chiefs, and trust to the opinion of the school 
and the common-sense of ordinary parents. The School 
Management Committee are therefore inclined to make the 
alteration, and on Thursday presented to the Board the follow- 
ing new rule :— 
“The Board are desirous of keeping corporal punishment within 
the narrowest limits possible. The utmost caution must be exercised 
in inflicting corporal punishment, so as never to strike a child on 
any part of the head either with the hand or with any instrament 
whatsoever. Every case of corporal punishment must be recorded by 
the teacher inflicting the same in the punishment-book, and should as 
far as possible be dealt with at a particular time set apart for the 
purpose. The teacher must also state in the punishment-book 
whether the punishment was inflicted at that particular time, or at 
the time when the offence was committed. It is the duty of managers 
to inspect the punishment-book at their meetings, and of their 
chairman to initial the same. The head teacher is directly responsible 
for any corporal punishment, by whomsoever inflicted. In the case 
of a mixed school for boys and girls under a master, the punishment 
in the case of girls must always be actually inflicted by an assistant- 
mistress. Pupil-teachers are absolutely prohibited from inflicting such 
punishment. Pointers must not be used for purposes of punishment.” 
The new rule, which has not yet been voted on, the debate 
being adjourned, has been carefully thought out—though the 
instrament of punishment ought to be specified—and the 
assistant-masters are subjected to serious restrictions which 
the head master could, if he chose, enforce ; but nevertheless, 
we doubt gravely the wisdom of the alteration. It would, of 
course, be foolish to abolish flogging altogether, for there are 
cases, chiefly moral, in which it is the only fitting penalty, and 
there are boys who are possessed with an immovable contempt 
for every other form of discipline. They enjoy insolence, and 
for the sake of that gratification deafen themselves to rebuke, 
and either despise, or affect to despise, any secondary punish- 
ment that can be inflicted. They need flogging to enable them 
to conquer themselves, and they ought to have it. But such 








cases should be considered grave to the last degree, should 
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dealt with by the teacher who has been irritated and 
fied, and should be considered by some mind accustomed to 
~ agement of schools as well as of individual boys. Under 
ve ol system, these securities are provided ; but under the 
- rule they would not be. The assistant who is defied, 
oe who may be irritated beyond his power of endurance, is to 
inflict the flogging ; its extent is not limited by rule, as it is in 
all the schools of the upper classes ; and he may, at his discre- 
tion, flog at the moment, there and then. We doubt entirely 
the expediency of flogging for any but moral offences or direct 
mutiny, and cannot believe it expedient to entrust the power 
to any but most experienced masters, with much to lose from 
dismissal. Whenever a school perceives temper, or suspects 
ite, or is convinced of injustice, punishment produces mere 
mischief, and if there is no reference from the particular 
teacher offended to the general master, there will be often 
discontent, and sometimes grave cause for feeling it. Assis- 
tant-teachers in Board schools are not only human beings, 
but human beings many of whom are conceited and sensitive 
beyond measure, who are working all day at most irksome 
work in an oppressive atmosphere, and who occasionally grow 
irritable beyond all reason. We are not, we must add, saying 
one word against them. It is simply a marvel that they are 
as good and patient as they are, as great a marvel as it is that 

London policemen and railway-porters do not suffer from 

chronic temper. Still, they are severely tried, and it is far 
better for them and for the boys that they should be com- 

led, before inflicting corporal punishment, to refer to a man 
whose mere survival to reach the headship shows that he must 
have exceptional patience and self-control. 

We should say precisely the same about any schools, but as 
regards those under the London School Board, the arguments 
are indefinitely stronger. The parents do not choose the 
teachers, do not pay the teachers, and cannot change the 
teachers, and are therefore peculiarly jealous and susceptible 
as to their conduct. They hear nearly all they hear of them 
from their boys, they seldom like them, and they are inclined 
to suspect them of injustice. So long as the assistants cannot 
flog, the parents do not care ; but the moment that power 
is given, the fathers will grow suspicious and the mothers 
fierce, and the system, always, be it remembered, liable 
to unpopularity because of compulsion, may become seriously 
disliked. It is most unwise to create that dislike, espe- 
cially at a time when workmen are unreasonably sensitive 
about dignity, when the tendency of opinion is strongly 
against inflicting physical pain, and when those who govern 
are so uncertain of everything, that they hardly know whether 
human beings ought to be coerced into anything, except, 
indeed,into paying their taxes. Much of the prevalent feeling 
may be absurd, and some of it is certainly ill-founded; but 
while it exists, it must be considered like any other popular 
sentiment not absolutely opposed to justice or the general 
convenience. Both would suffer if flogging were totally 
abolished, for it would be as inconvenient as unjust 
to exempt the worst boys from punishment merely because 
they only felt one which could not be inflicted; but 
neither suffer by a wise restriction kept up in all the 
greatest schools. If our manners were different—if, for 
example, parents regarded flogging as they do in Scotland, as 
an essential and traditional part of discipline—we should still 
advocate restriction ; but being what they are, a relaxation of 
the old rule seems to us most unwise. That the assistant- 
teachers, with their immense experience, do not think so is 
matter for reflection. But their experience, at all events, is 
not in the management of men; and we question whether, 

supposing for a moment the Cabinet in power and the Cabinet 
in opposition could sit together as a Committee, it would not 
be peremptorily over-ruled. 

The question of the total abolition of corporal punishment 
is not before the Board, and is one of extraordinary difficulty ; 
but we are not sure that the experiment might not be tried 
for three years with advantage in the female schools, Flogging 
still exists at Eton, but the girls’ high-schools prosper without 
it, and so, we suspect, might schools in which the oldest girl 
18 usually under thirteen. 


never be 








CALLOUSNESS. 
HE horrible details of the trial for matricide just ended at 
Blois, where a woman and her husband have been con- 
demned to death, and two brothers of the woman to penal 
servitude, for the burning of their mother, after steeping her 
night-dress in paraffin-oil, imply a species of callousness more 








intense in its degree, and more curiously limited in its kind, than 
any that we can recall in the whole records of crime. The callous- 
ness to suffering which was exhibited in the burning of a mother 
for the purpose of obtaining her small savings of £40, can hardly 
be exaggerated; but all the more extraordinary is the apparent 
solicitude which was shown, though it doubtless tended to 
increase the danger and risk of the guilty parties, to secure the 
spiritual safety of their victim. They took care that the old 
woman, whom they were going to burn, should see the priest and 
receive absolution before the crime was committed, and even 
while they were in the very act of committing it they recited, it 
is asserted, the “ De Profundis ” for the benefit of her soul. By 
sending for the priest they unquestionably added to the evidence 
against them in case the crime should be discovered; so that 
they were not so callous but what they ran some risk rather 
than endanger, as they thought, their victim’s salvation by 
sending her to the invisible world unabsolved. And while in 
their cruelty they were actually holding down the tortured old 
woman on the fire, they were still anxious enough about her 
well-being as a spirit to pray for her soul. Callousness so fear- 
ful to bodily suffering, combined with such seemingly incon- 
sistent solicitude about spiritual suffering, is certainly a very 
strange phenomenon, though it is true enough, of course, that 
the same union between complete callousness and keen sus- 
ceptibility often occurs in a man’s feelings about himself. One 
will bear shame as stoically as if he did not feel it, and shrink 
from the smallest physical pain. Another will bear physical 
pain as if he did not feel it, and shrink from the smallest 
vestige of shame. One man will be quite callous to moral 
censure, and shrink from the minutest appearance of ridicule ; 
another will be callous te ridicule, and shrink from any show of 
dislike; a third will be quite indifferent to dislike, and recoil 
from contempt as if it were unendurable. If, then, callousness 
and sensitiveness are so often capriciously combined even in a 
man’s own feelings about the attitude of others towards him, 
it is not perhaps very surprising if there is a similar caprice in 
the callousness and sensitiveness evinced by persons, or even 
classes, in their feelings for others,—if you cannot foresee when 
they will be indifferent and when they will be sensitive, when 
they will be wholly without sympathy and when they will be 
compassionate, or even full of disinterested anxiety. Asa rule, 
however, we may safely say that callousness is commoner in re- 
lation to feelings which go through a good deal of wear and tear 
every day, and during a good many hours of every day, than it is 
in relation to feelings which are comparatively seldom called 
into exercise. Just as the skin of the hand becomes callous 
soonest, because it is most frequently exposed to wear and tear, 
and becomes most callous in the labourer who is constantly 
using his hands, so the feeling of sympathy with physical 
suffering, which is constantly liable to be appealed to in the life 
of the hardest-worked classes, becomes callous sooner than the 
feeling of sympathy with moral or spiritual suffering where 
the latter is rarely, and yet at the same time on those rare 
occasions, very vividly, excited. A medical student who faints 
at his first operation soon comes to watch the most frightful 
operations without even a fluttering of the pulse; and the priest 
who is quite overwhelmed when he first hears the confession 
of a great crime, soon comes to look upon such confessions as 
part of the routine of his life. Indeed, it excites no deeper 
thrill of horror in him than it does in the Judge, or even the 
gaoler, to whom contact with crime is part of their professional 
work. Just so the peasant who is accustomed to see the worst 
physical pain inflicted,—on animals at least,—as a matter of 
course, and even to endure a good deal himself with a dull forti- 
tude, makes light of the horrors even of a mother’s martyrdom 
though prompted by his own greed, whilst he considers with the 
keenest interest the best mode of attenuating the sufferings of 
his victim in the spiritual world, and sincerely, though most 
impiously, entreats the blessing of Heaven on the transit of 
the sufferer’s soul. It is hardly possible to conceive a grimmer 
contrast than the feelings of the man who, while he held his 
mother-in-law on the fire with a rake, prayed for her soul and 
congratulated himself that he had secured her the absolution of 
the Church for her sins. One could partly understand the 
callousness of simple brutality carried to any degree of supreme 
indifference to the victim’s pangs; but such a brutal callous- 
ness as was shown in this case, in close proximity to a 
genuine anxiety for the victim's spiritual welfare, is hardly 
paralleled, we should think, in the long story of the morbid 
eccentricities of crime, Callousness like that of a rhinoceros’ 
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hide to the most imperious instincts,—instincts of which 
many a dog is capable,—in combination with a sensitiveness, 
into which no man not belonging to a civilised world could in 
the most distant way enter, to the spiritual welfare of the 
victim, is certainly strange beyond the strangeness of ordinary 
moral caprice. It is not the callousness which astonishes us, 
horrible as that is, half so much as the sensitiveness which 
appeared to survive the benumbing influence of a selfishness so 
supreme and so ferocious. 

And surely, if we look at the human world as a whole, with 
its predominant strain of selfishness, so curiously blended as it 
is with the most tender but often most capricious affections, 
the large surface of supreme callousness to other persons’ 
sufferings which will be found in it, is not half so surprising, from 
the poiat of view of the reigning philosophy, as the large and 
increasing surface of sensitiveness to those sufferings, a sensi- 
tiveness sometimes almost morbid. Of course, we know the 
explanation which the evolutionists generally give of this 
growth of sensitiveness. They say that the one quality 
which enabled the creature who first developed it to make 
head against the more purely animal races which had not 
developed it, was fellow-feeling for the dangers or sufferings 
of others. They will recall the passage in which Mr. Darwin 
relates how among some of the higher apes, you may see a 
leader risk his own life in defending the lives of his companions 
against wild animals of a lower order,—the passage in which Mr. 
Darwin singles out this variation of instinct as the one which 
is at the root of all social ties, and which leads in men to all the 
various shades of feeling by which families, tribes, classes or 
orders, nations, and groups of nations, are ultimately taught what 
a secret of strength is hidden in true community of feeling. The 
man who is callous to all sufferings but his own, may seem to 
have an advantage in the conflict for existence over the man 
who is a double sufferer,—a sufferer on his own account and 
a sufferer on his brother’s account also; but in reality, 
say the evolutionists, the man who really cares to relieve 
the sufferings of others is the one who earns the largest 
amount of forbearance, sympathy, and consideration for him- 
self. It is the quickening of the sensitive surface of life, 
not its callousness (which is only a sort of death), that 
really tends to the life and growth of the whole race. Well, of 
course that is true; but it is true in a sense which the philo- 
sophy of evolution, taken alone, is very far indeed from ex- 
plaining; for if it were only the wtility of sympathy in 
cementing a strong society which promotes the growth of 
that sympathy, then such sympathy would be strictly limited 
to cases in which we can afford relief to the sufferer. And 
what we should have, by way of result, would be a growing 
capacity for callousness to inevitable suffering the moment we 
knew it to be inevitable, and a growing sensitiveness to such 
suffering as we could really relieve. It can be no advantage 
to society at large that the suffering of one should be 
reflected in the hearts of others, unless that reflection 
really leads to substantial aid. The multiplication of 
suffering which leads to no removal or alleviation of it 
is weakening, not strengthening, to society as a whole, 
diverting its energies from practicable work to passive pain. 
And if it were merely that such states of mind as lead to 
the best-knit human societies survive best in the conflict for 
existence, what we should find would be a steady growth of 
useful sympathy, and a steady decline of sympathy that 
cannot benefit the sufferers. Is that really what we see? We 
think not. We believe that the final cause of human sympathy 
is not simply and solely the stimulus which it affords to 
mutual help, but the training it gives in entering into the 
minds of other beings both lower and higher than our own, 
the training in drawing others on, and in learning to be drawn 
on by those above us. It is the preparation, in short, for that 
true insight into the height and depth of other spiritual natures 
which, while it may often weaken the texture of a human 
society, as in all appearance it is weakening the texture of 
English society at the present day, prepares us as nothing else 
could prepare us for a spiritual and immortal progress in com- 
panionship with lower or higher natures, finite or infinite. 


THE ETHICS OF ALMSGIVING. 
HE Rev. George S. Reaney, whose letter we publish else- 
where, is a little too sensitive. We had no more intention 
in our paragraph of November 20th of personally attacking 
him, than of personally defending the Lord Mayor, both being 








to us merely representative men on the two sides of ee 
and just now very pressing controversy. Sir R. Ha: — 
customary with Lord Mayors on November 9th, gave a ban . 
to her Majesty’s Ministers. As usual, there was great pro! ’ 
much costly display, and probably a good deal of wate 
the whole of the mass of surplus food, much of it unto 
was given away to the poor—and the totul cost of the g 
amounted to £2,500. Mr. Reaney,a much-respected Noneg, 
formist minister, thereupon, in a letter to the Pall Malj G { 
classed the Lord Mayor with Dives, and intimated that hs 
had much better have spent the money either in 
dinner to 200,000 men, or many dinners to 1,000 chi 
To this he adheres, though he apparently concedes the “right” 
of the Lord Mayor to spend his own money in his own waya 
it is his own money, remember, whether it comes from hiss 
or his private means—and we have no serious quarrel with My 
Reaney on account of that opinion. He is entitled to his yigy, 
which, indeed, in one way is also our own. We do not belj ' 
that charitable dinners to adults do much good, holding inde. 
pendence to be sweeter as well as better than repletion; and yy 
are not quite certain of the effect on household morals of free 
children’s dinners—upon which subject we have received quite 
a mass of deprecating evidence since we partly supported the 
scheme—but no doubt there are better ways of employing such 
a sum than eating and drinking it away. It might even by 
possible to keep up the stately ceremonial of the City, which 
seems to us to have a distinct use of its own, much mon 
cheaply, and we no more defend waste on food than on anythi 
else. What we do defend, and that with a kind of direst 
brutality which we should avoid were opinion a little less mis. 
guided on the subject, is the right of the individual, subject 
always both to the moral law and the law of the land, ty 
expend his means at his own discretion instead of the dix 
cretion of the community. That was why we made the 
innocent allusion to mutton which has so vexed Mr, Reaney, 
We had not the slightest idea, of course, what he ate, or 
the smallest objection to his eating anything in the world, from 
béche-de-mer soup to potatoes, and only mentioned mutton 
as the meat everybody eats. He is, however, hurt; and being 
hurt, might see how strong our argument was. It is this very 
attempt to bring public opinion to bear against the rightful 
liberty of private life of which we complain. Whether Mr, 
Reaney eats turtle, or mutton, or bread, is no business of his 
neighbours’. Sir R. Hanson, for anything we know, may doa 
wrong, though we do not suppose he does, to his own con 
science in spending £2,500 on a dinner to a thousand gentle. 
folk, merely to keep up the City tradition of splendid hospitality; 
but he does no wrong to the community, and has no more right 
to be censured by it than Mr. Reaney has when he dines of 
mutton. If our remark upon Mr. Reaney’s dinner was imper- 
tinent—which he rather implies, and with perfect justice if we 
had intended a personality—then so is his upon Sir R. Hanson. 
The Lord Mayor, it is true, is a public character; but so is 
anybody who writes a letter to the papers, to the extent of the 
arguments in that letter. 


This is what Mr. Reaney and those who think with him do 
not see, and this is precisely what we complain of. An opinion 
seems to have grown up that there is one moral law for the rich 
and another for the poor; that it is lawfal to spend ten shillings 
a week on luxury, but not ten pounds; that the man with a little 
has a right to his own, but not the man with much. Menare 
not, it is true, as yet prepared to deprive the rich man of his 
liberty by law, or even to set a mob on him for presuming 
to be rich; but they are prepared to use a compulsion of a very 
searching and painful kind, the compulsion, namely, of opinion. 
They want to make of gossip an effective tribunal. They will 
not burn Dives alive, but they will put him under the burning: 
glass of publicity; and though they would be horrified if a 
Rothschild were racked for his sins of accumulation, they are not 
horrified if he is denounced by ten million throats. The taste 
for orchids is an innocent one, if an innocent taste can be; bat 
orchids are costly, and we have seen Mr. Chamberlain’s fancy 
for them exaggerated into a definite charge of “ insolent ex 
penditure.” He has, we contend, exactly the same right to his 
orchid that John Smith, platelayer, has to his penny rose; and 
to scold either purchase is, pro tanto, an injury to civilisation, 
which benefits by a development of the love of flowers, or of 
anything else that is at once pure and beautiful. 


But we shall be asked,—With so many suffering from want, 








is it not a duty to restrict all superfluous expenditure, and give 
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money £0 saved to the necessitous P No; it is not, as any 
can perceive who will take the trouble to consider the result 
h a proceeding. There can be no imperative law of 

of sud ge ag : 

tianity which is not binding upon all, and there is no law 
in that creed which is clearly ruinous in its effects ; and if this 
were the law, it would demoralise and ultimately ruin any 
oantry in which it was accepted. Either the money-makers 
would cease to work, except for bare subsistence, their labour pro- 
ducing for themselves no pleasurable ‘Tesult, and the obligation 
to give ending with the means of giving; or the body of the 
community would depend upon the wealth of the few, to the 
jestraction of their industry, and of all the virtues which are 
ireconcilable with idleness or dependence. It is therefore 
dearly only a portion of the rich upon whom the obligation can 
fall; and, as we read the teaching of Christianity, that portion 
js defined with an almost imperative clearness. It is those who 
gre willing who should give. Charity, in the sense of liberality 
grising from pity, is inculcated throughout the New Testament 
asa grace, not as a duty, believers being expressly taught 
that they are at liberty to withhold—vide the Ananias incident— 
and that willingness is of the very essence of the grace of 
charity. A man is not acceptable to God because he pays 

r-rates, though they rise to ten shillings in the pound, or 
when he gives because if he does not he will be pricked with 
tongue-pins by his neighbours and the journalists who happen 
to hear of him. He might as well give under torture, and 
think that a merit. That the charitable man is better than 
the miserly one, nobody doubts, as nobody doubts that the 
man who risks life and forswears happiness in order to preach 
the Gospel to savages is better than the man who stays 
comfortably at home ; but the duty of turning missionary is not 
imperative, even though the claim of the untaught in spiritual 
truth to be taught by those who know, is far stronger than the 
claim of the poor to be made comfortable by the rich. Indeed, 
we doubt if the latter claim, as itis put forward in our day, exists 
aga moral claim at all. The brotherhood in Christ gives no right 
to beidle inthe name of Christ, and the claim, if it exists, is limited 
tothose who are from misfortune unable to work to maintain 
themselves. ‘To assist the miserable was the command, not to 
relieve the poor of work. Mr. Reaney says it is selfish to give or 
eat costly things at dinner; but where will he find that the use 
at will of honestly acquired wealth is equivalent to that selfish- 
ness which is sin P_ Is it selfish to live in a house when another 
man has not one? We honour the Christian who recently filled 
a house with orphan babies, to her own impoverishment ; but we 
honour her because of her nature, which led her so far beyond 
duty. It follows—as we think, though the majority of Christians 
throughout the world deny it—from the very existence of society 
that every man in it has a right to live, and to live on the com- 
munity, if there be no other way; but there his positive right 
ends, He has no right to superfluities unless he earns them, 

though those who are pitiful enough to solace him with super- 
fluities perform an act of grace, always beneficial to themselves, 
and sometimes beneficial to him. The laws of Christianity, like 
those other laws of God which we call the laws of Nature, are 
very often hard ; and the world in this, as in every other respect, 
must be regulated first of all by justice. There is no justice in 
sponging. 

It seems to us that while the manlier virtues do not die out, 
the appreciation of them among us has for the moment de- 
clined. Nothing amazes us more than the indifference with 
which many good people, in their pity for discomfort, regard 
the effect of charity on the moral nature of the poor. They 
seem to think that if bread comes, it makes no difference to the 
poor, crime being supposed absent, how it comes. The idea 
that a man should be independent, should labour for himself and 
his household, should face his lot if it is a hard one, should 
endure even hunger calmly rather than take from the unwilling 
giver, seems to have perished from among us. The “ poor” are 
to take from “ society ” all they can induce or force society to 
give, and to think of the gift as if it were an earning. Why? 
Such a process will make them no nobler, or better, or more 
fitted to struggle towards the Christian ideal; and why are 
they to do it? Is it, as the misar Elwes is said to have once 
Suggested, to develop the virtue of charity in the other ones, or is 
it that dependence is of itself a source of virtue? Experience 
teaches the exact contrary, and there is nothing whatever in the 
teaching of Christianity to overrule that experience. A man who 

can work but who lives by begging, is a man who injures his own 
character, debases:hisown manhood, and if he accepts Christianity 


one 


at all, has no conception of its true teaching, or of that dignity 
of soul which that teaching, if fully received, would develop in 
him; and whether he begs quietly of the passer-by, or begs 
with loud complaints of “society,” makes no manner of differ- 
ence. Society is no more bound to be charitable to him against 
its will than the individual is. He is a beggar, and unless he 
begs from powerlessness either to work or to bear hunger, he is 
a lower man in Christian virtue, as well as in the estimation 
of his fellow-men, than the man who works and endures. A 
man cannot escape his relation to God by burying himself in a 
huge corporation called “the poor,” and saying that because 
they are not the rich, the obligations of Christian manliness do 
not fallon him. They do fall, as he will find when all strength 
has gone out of his soul, and, like the Roman citizen who took 
doles from the State, he has ceased to be fit to be a freeman. 
Mr. Llewelyn Davies, who has worked for thirty years among 
the poor, has the courage to say, in Monday’s Times, that the 
moral effect of a cessation of relief is positively beneficial ; and 
no man who has ever watched an educated loafer, the aimless, 
shiftless, slouch-souled dependant whom every man has seen, 
will doubt the accuracy of his observation. There is nothing 
whatever in poverty to make dependence on society—voluntary 
dependence, of course—anything but a moral curse. 


MORE KERRY HUMOURS. 

oo my last instalment was written, several anecdotes 
h illustrative of traits of Kerry character have recurred to 
my memory, or come to my knowledge, which I am minded to set 
down ere I forget them. Now, the first of these traits which I 
shall single out is mendacity. Nobody can fully realise the 
extent to which it is cultivated who has not attended a Court of 
Petty Sessions in Kerry. But after such an experience, he will 
be better able to appreciate the well-known “ rider” to the Ninth 
Commandment which was declared by a Kerry humourist to 
actuate his fellow-countrymen in giving their evidence. He had 
been conversing with a friend as to the amount of false-witness 
borne in court, and on learning that while there had been a great 
deal of swearing on behalf of those accused, there was very little 
against them, summed up the situation by observing that the 
peasantry evidently construed the command, “Thou shalt not 
bear false witness against thy neighbour,” to cover the permis- 
sion, “ Thou mayest bear false witness in his favour.” One of 
the shrewdest Magistrates on the Bench has stated that experience 
has taught him that the truth is generally on the side where 
there is least swearing. This strange state of affairs, almost 
inexplicable to an outsider, may in part be cleared up when 
we reflect that Paddy has always been a greater respecter of 
persons than institutions, always readier to help a neighbour ina 
strait than to assist in the maintenance of law and order,—in fact, 
very much of the same way of thinking as the Irish emigrant 
who, when asked in New York what his politics were, replied 
that “ he was agin’ the Government.” At the time when the tele 
graph-wire was put up between Killarney and Valentia, one of 
the resident gentry was telling another of his efforts to persuade 
the people not to tamper with or destroy the wire, and men- 
tioned the various arguments he had employed. None of these, 
however, satisfied his interlocutor, who, having a far keener 
insight into Celtic character than his friend, exclaimed,—* Why 
didn’t you tell them that just at the very moment they were 
cutting the wire, a message might be coming with a reprieve for 
some poor fellow who was going to be hanged ?” 


Ihave spoken in a former letter of the superstition of the Kerry 
peasantry, of which a good illustration is to be found in the 
following dialogue, which I am enabled to give pretty correctly, 
having jotted it down almost immediately after I heard it 
repeated by one of the two parties concerned :—My friend, 
whom we will call G-—, came across a labourer who was mowing 
in a field where were the remains of a rath; and as he knew of the 
strong feeling which the peasantry have with regard to ruins of 
all sorts, he called out to him, “ Mind the rath, Darby.” Where- 
upon Darby turned quite pale, and reverently removing his hat, 
ejaculated with great unction, “'The Lord stand betune us and 
harm !”—G—— being rather amused at his “ flustration,” asked 
him, “ Now, what do you mean by that, Darby; who was it that 
used to live in the rath ?’—“ The Danes, Sir, I’m tould.”—“ And 
isn’t it a strange thing that you should take off your hat to the 
Danes, who were thieves, and murderers, and heathens ?”—“ Well, 
annyhow, ’tis known that the good people live there now, Sir.” 








—“ And did you ever see them yourself ?’”—* Well, no, Sir; but 
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my wife’s cousin’s husband, Patsy Crowley, he seen them.”— 
“When was that P’—“ Well, one night he was coming back 
from beyant Lough Gitane, and he was overtook by a tundher- 
storm, and had like to be dthrownded wid the wet. And so, as he 
was lookin’ this way and that for some shelter agin’ the storm, 
he kem up to an old rath that there is by the roadside, and a 
cave underneath it. And with that, he med up his mind to 
creep into the cave until the rain was over. Och! he seen it all 
that night !’— What did he see ?”—“ God save us, sure, men 
and women.”—‘ And were they like ordinary men and women, or 
not P’”’—“ They were, Sir.” —“ And what were the women doing ?” 
—““They were sitting, Sir, and singing.” —“ And the men, were 
they drinking ?’—“ No; they were sitting and singing too.”— 
“ What were they singing ?’”—“ Och! the grandest music that ever 
you heard.” —* And did they say anything to him P’—“ Och! sure, 
he never would never tell any man all he saw and heard that 
night. But he kem out a grey man, and he had a sthroke of the 
rheumatism afterwards that crippled him for the rest of his life.” 
I may supplement this story with a shorter anecdote of a man 
who once informed my father that he once had a“ great escape” 
of seeing a fairy. He had gone to do a day’s work for a farmer 
who lived at a distance, and arriving overnight, repaired to rest 
in the kitchen. After a while he heard the pattering of feet,— 
unmistakably those of a leprechaun, “a little fellow about so 
high ” (holding his hands about a yard apart).— But I thought 
you didn’t see him at all, for it was in the dark.”—“ ’Deed, an’ 
I could tell from the sound of his feet how tall he was.” This 
man’s logic, however, was better than that of a railway booking- 
clerk to whom a sister of the writer’s, imagining that he had given 
her too much change, returned with the request that he would 
count it. Whereupon he rejoined,—“ No ; but it’s I who’ve given 
you too little. And there’s the reward for your honesty, for ye 
get sixpence for yourself.’ 

To the foregoing anecdotes I may add the following without 
any pretence at classification, but just as they happen to occur 
to me. They are all typical, however, in different ways, 
of the mental peculiarities of the Celt. Let me begin with 
a story of a former barber of Killarney, famous for the Latin 
quotations with which he used to interlard his conversation, 
more famous still for the wonderfully free translations which 
he felt called upon to add for the benefit of his listeners. Thus, 
when a customer, seeing some hairwash in his shop, asked 
whether he recommended it, he replied, cautiously,—‘ Well, ’tis 
a sort of multum in parvo,—the less ye take of it the better.” It 
was at Killarney, too, that a client, conversing with his counsel 
about a speech which the latter had made in his behalf, admitted 
that it was good enough, adding, “ But ye didn’t squandher 
your carcass enough,”’—i.ec., indulge in gesticulation. Another 
curious phrase was employed in conversation with me this 
autumn by an old Kerry man, who, pointing to the trees below a 
private residence near Muckross, remarked, “The man that 
planted them mustn’t have the toothache any longer,” by which, 
I take it, he meant that they were very old. Only a few days 
ago, I heard from West Kerry of a horse of which it was said 
that “ he was as handy with his hind legs as a pugilist.” This 
may serve as a pendant to the Galway story of the mare who 
“threw ” a wonderful “ep,” of which her master remarked that 
‘‘ he was gladder than if she’d wrote the Bible.” To my previous 
samples of blunders, I have to add the common remark of the 
fishermen at Killarney that “the wather is dry in the rivers,” 
and the explanation given by a servant of the death of a 
favourite cat, — She ate a rot [z.e., a rat], your honour, and she 
couldn’t disject it.” But these are feeble, compared to the speci- 
mens of the Cornish breed lately furnished me by a descendant 
of the lady who is said to have perpetrated them. Thus, she is 
reported to have affirmed that an “ artichoke [i.e., architect] was 
ill of a pewter fever,” and, on another occasion, to have alluded 
to a house so full of guests that “the men had to sleep in the 
corduroys ” (corridors). My last contribution does not come from 
Kerry either, but from London, though the author is Irish. Being 
asked whether he had got a muzzle for his dog, he replied,—“ Oh, 
yes! but he doesn’t think it is a muzzle; we tell himitisa 
nose-improver.” 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


ee 
THE CHURCH IN WALES. 

(To THE EDITOR OF THE “‘ SPECTATOR.’’] 
Sir,—In your article on “ Disestablishment in Wales,” in the 
Spectator of November 6th, you attribute “ the popular dislike” 
of the Church to the “ English character of the Establishment 








and to the taxation levied in its name.” With regard aan 
latter point, I shall only observe that the oppentiog Sia 
maintenance of the Church by tithe is not peealig 
Welsh Nonconformists ; it is shared by their English br oth to 
The only difference in their treatment of the question j - 
the Denbighshire farmers have placed it in the for : 
general agrarian agitation ; conscientious scruples have noth 
to do with the matter ; they object as much to payment } 
landlords as to payment by the tenants—as much to pa = 
to the State as to payment to the Church ; and they demandes 
by some mysterious method the land shall be relieveq of 
burden for the sole benefit of the occupier, whether he be land 
lord or tenant. This, however, is a question on which I shall 
not dwell; what I ask for is a reconsideration of the remain: 
part of your statement, which virtually accounts for the te 
dominance of Dissent in Wales on the ground of “ popular dislike 
to the English character of the Church.” I should at once concede 
that the political leaders of Dissent entertain not simply dislj 
but virulent hatred towards the Church, and that they hava 
succeeded in inoculating a large section of their followers with 
the same sentiment. Bat Welsh Methodism certainly dig not 
originate in dislike to the Church; on the contrary, the 
Methodists clung to the Church with remarkable tenacity, the 
final separation not taking place until 1811, and then from the 
exigencies of their position rather than from deliberate choice 
And there are not wanting indications at the present day that 
the preference for chapel does not necessarily imply dislike for 
church, In large areas, indeed, and particularly in the mineral 
basin of South Wales, where Nonconformity gains its great 
numerical strength, there has not been much room for choice, 
or consequently for a preference, inasmuch as the Church has 
been so inadequately represented. Whether through apathy 
or, as is more likely, through inelasticity and inaptitade, 
the Church failed to meet the emergency presented by the 
accumulation of masses of population in districts where no 
Church provision had previously existed. Ex nihilo nihil 
fit might truly be urged by those locally responsible for 
the care of souls in these quarters; and the absence of all 
corporate action on the part of the Church as a whole left the 
clergy to struggle on as they best could under the difficulties of 
their position. In short, the field lay open to Nonconformity, 
and it availed itself of the opportunity with good effect. ButI 
see in this no evidence of an origina! dislike of the Church, and 
still less a dislike to it on account of its English character. 

I will now turn to the districts where the English element (I 
substitute this expression for “ English character ”’) has exercised 
an important influence on the position of the Church in Wales, 
It is, perhaps, difficult to explain to a stranger the sentiment of 
the average Welshman towards the English language, and of 
the Welsh Nonconformists towards the Church, as the religious 
body in which the English language has most play. I believel 
am not far wrong in saying that while Welshmen love and 
cherish their own language, they are shrewdly alive to the social 
and material advantages which accompany a knowledge of the 
English language, and the presence of those who use it in their 
midst. The agricultural population live on terms of perfect 
amity with the English-speaking residents, whether here 
ditary Welshmen or immigrants, and they would reject any 
proposal which would tend to detract from the charms of Wales 
as a residential country. The Nonconformists are well aware 
that the presence of this English element has formed the great 
difficulty of the Church in Wales. The English-speakers are 
for the most part staunch Churchmen; and the Church has felt 
itself bound to make such provision for them as it can. Butin 
proportion as it has done so, it has diminished its efficiency for 
the Welsh-speaking section ; and this betakes itself to the chapel 
as affording more numerous and more congenial services, The 
Church is of necessity bi-lingual; Nonconformity has enjoyed 
the immense advantage of being uni-lingual; and herein lies 
very much the explanation of its success. If the Church were 
to establish (as you suggest) services of a more decidedly national 
kind, it might very possibly win back a large number of Non- 
conformists ; but the change might involve a serious dislocation 
of the present social condition of the country, and this is not 
desired by the bulk of the Welsh people. Preference for the 
chapel does not therefore imply dislike of the Church; 
large numbers of quiet Nonconformists are fully aware of 
the difficulties of the Church’s position, and are by no means 
anxious to complicate those difficulties by depriving her of her 
already scanty endowments. Though they may not avail them: 
selves of the public ministrations she has to offer, they recognise 
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¢ of her services to the country generally, and to them - 
es in other ways than Sunday ministrations. To those who 
--ain Wales I might appeal for evidence in support of my view 
= “ from their own experience,—such as the interest shown by 
‘ monformists in any special effort for the advancement of the 
chert the restoration, for instance, of the parish church ; in two 
within my limited knowledge, a clergyman, has been actively 
aided by the preacher in collecting funds for this purpose ; or, 
in, attendance at special services, such as a harvest festival, 
the preference of Church ministrations at the grave, and for 
matrimony ; the large number of children attending National 
schools (three-eighths of the whole number in elementary 
schools), and the growing popularity of the Church in many 
sof the country. Those who live outside of Wales may 
form their own conclusion from the returns of the polling at the 
General Election in 1885. The Disestablishment of the Church 
ig Wales was the point on which the voting turned as far as the 
Nonconformists were concerned, and the proportion of votes in 
the 29 contested seats was as two Conservatives to three Liberals, 
the four uncontested seats being situated in the South Wales 
mineral district. These returns present the alternative either 
that Churchmen are very much more numerous in Wales than 
is generally supposed, or else that large numbers of Noncon- 
formists are opposed to the Disestablisment of the Church. 
Mach more might I say if space permitted.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Hay, November 15th. M. L. Bevay. 
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MATERIAL PROGRESS IN SYRIA. 
[To tHe Epiror or THE “ SPECTATOR.” } 
Sir,—As a resident in Syria for some years, allow me to add a 
line to your very interesting article on the material progress of 
that country. 

1, As regards the trade in oranges, your article speaks of 
Jaffa; and rightly so. But the Sidon oranges are far superior. 
Grown in immense quantities, at this season of the year they 
way be found rotting all along the shore, the supply being 
greater than the local demand, and no foreign vessels coming in 
to take them away. And yet they are far superior to the Jaffa 
oranges. 

2, You mention soap. It is roughly turned out, and looks 
like coarse English bar soap, but made as it is of pnre olive-oil 
and alkali, it not only cleanses but heals, and is used by the 
muleteers for that purpose. There is no quicker cure for a 
wound produced by the pack-saddle than to well soap it and 
then pour on some olive-oil. 

3, As regards the cattle trade, store sheep at least a year 
old are bought by dealers from the Bedouin at about 43. each. 
These sheep are driven across the Bukaa and brought into the 
Lebanon, where they are retailed among the villagers, who 
hand-feed every summer at least one, if not two. These are 
killed about this season, and their flesh boiled to rags, and then 
preserved in jars for winter use. Would not English farmers 
be glad to get store sheep at 20s. each, to finish on cake and chaff P 

Bullocks, the Bedouin will have nothing to say to, associated 
as they are, in his mind, with tillage and the life of a peasant; 
but all the country east of Jordan could furnish cattle better 
than America or Australia. The inhabitants of the scattered 
villages are quiet and well disposed; and there is no reason 

why a cattle ranche in the Belkaa should not succeed as well as 
in Texas.—I am, Sir, &c., Axsou-Bazit, 


SIR R. HAMILTON’S REMOVAL. 
[To tHe Epitor or THE “ SPECTATOR.’’] 
Sin,—If a needless commotion has been excited in certain 
quarters by the dealings of the Government with Sir R. Hamilton, 
it is certain that they have no one to blame for it but a section 
cf their own supporters. I have no reason to believe that the 
Governorship of Tasmania was not the one post on which Sir R. 
Hamilton’s ambition was set; or that the Government, in 
appointing him to it, had any other object than to signify their 
desire of adequately rewarding meritorious services. But this 
was not the ground taken by those who, from almost the first 
day that the present Ministry took office, have been clamouring 
for his removal. It was demanded avowedly for party reasons 
by bitter partisans. To use your own words, the Government 
Were urged to “pass a slight upon Sir R. Hamilton, because it had 
become generally known that he was in favour of Home-rule.” 
And it is distinctly ou this ground that his removal from the 
Secretaryship has been approved by writers who claim to speak 











for a large party. See, for instance, the Times of November 
20th :— 


- Nor can we doubt for a moment that such a course [i.e., his 
removal | commended itself very strongly to Sir R. Hamilton himself, 


SIGE. 6 + ccs that ability and loyalty so greatly praised by people 
who do not show much of either, must have enabled him to perceive 
ae oe that the country has condemned a Home-rule policy, and, 


therefore, that if he remained in Ireland it would be his official duty 
to carry out a policy opposed to his personal convictions.” 
As I have said, I am quite ready to believe that this writer 
knows nothing about the matter; and that the considerations 
which he and such as he have urged, have had nothing to do 
with the course taken by the Government in this case. 

But it is a bad sign to find those considerations urged at all 
by writers who are generally pretty careful to go no further than 
their public will stand. At present, as every one knows, there is 
a tacit understanding that so long as a Civil Servant does his 
work, his political views, however well they may be known, 
and however much they may differ, even on matters con- 
cerning his own department, from those adopted by his 
superiors, are not to be allowed to tell against him officially. 
The quid pro quo is a counter-understanding, somewhat less 
tacit—for Civil Servants are constantly being reminded of it by 
their superiors at election times and the like—that he is to take 
no public share in party politics. I see you argue that Sir R. 
Hamilton has unwittingly done this. But surely the publication 
of a man’s views by his friends is not to count; if it does, why 
not this publication by his enemies or rivals? You can see for 
yourself what a pretty prospect that suggestion would open. 
I maintain that there is no tenable halting-ground between our 
present system, under which a man may hold what views he 
likes, and even urge them on his official superiors, without fear 
of losing his place, so long as he refrains from deliberately pub- 
lishing them, and the system of “the spoils to the victors.” 
Which is more likely to produce an efficient Civil Service, I leave 
it to you to say.—I am, Sir, &c., py! es 2 


P.S.—I see the Standard says Sir R. Hamilton has “ violated 
the soundest traditions of the Civil Service.” Hither this is an 
interesting example of the growth of a legend, or it means that 
a Civil Servant has no right to have political opinions. 


[Our correspondent entirely evades our point, which was that 
in certain cases the publication of a Civil Servant’s views 
amounts toa real disability for efficient government, to a large 
subtraction from his power for good, as though, for example, the 
Socialists had known that Sir Charles Warren, though intending 
to obey orders, had expressed his strong personal disapproval of 
the prohibition of the demonstration on Lord Mayor’s Day.— 
Ep. Spectator.] 


MR. REANEY’S POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

[To tHe Epiror or THE “‘ Spectator.” ] 
Sir,—I am too poor to be able to buy your admirable paper, 
and hence the delay in this letter. You say that I wish the 
price of all luxuries to be divided amongst the poor. Not at all. 
There are luxuries which are both beautiful and useful; but a 
dinner to a thousand well-fed gentlemen, costing £2,500, is not 
beautiful, nor, I venture to think, very useful. If the Lord 
Mayor may do as he likes with his own, it is not an unpardon- 
able sin to suggest that he might do something better with 
his own, if he had considered the poor rather than the rich in 
his generous gift. 

DoLeat mutton? Ido; andI do not see that my homely 
and much-needed chop or bit of the neck can be quite fairly 
compared to a luxurious dinner, partaken of by men who have 
already dined. I cannot live upon bread, and am, I am bound 
to confess, not convinced by your somewhat personal refer- 
ence that I ought to make the attempt. You further say 
that I destroy the pleasure of accumulation, and so destroy 
accumulation itself, without which civilisation is impossible. 
How ? Is it necessary to spend £2,500 upon one dinner-party 
in order that accumulation may have some pleasure? Is it 
not possible that feeding the hungry might be quite as pleasant 
a way of dispensing accumulations as the method adopted at the 
Guildhall? You further say that I forget that, barring the 
money paid for wine, the whole of the money enriches certain 
tradesmen. I did not forget. But surely the same remark would 
be equally true if 200,000 men had eaten the dinner, instead of 
1,000. Had my plan been adopted, Sir R. Hanson would have 
lost none of the pleasures of accumulation. Many persons, 





butchers, &c., would have been equally benefited. The only 
difference in the final result would have been that 1,000 hungry 
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children might have been assured of a good dinner for twelve 
months. On the Lord Mayor’s method, 1,000 of the rich had a 
second dinner on November 9th, which they certainly did not 
need. I never thought, because I ventured to hint that there 
might have been a better way of spending £2,500, that I should 
be wanted to give up my mutton, accused myself of making 
civilisation impossible, and of robbing florists and fining them 
for the benefit of the poor. The Guildhall banquet, one of the 
hundreds that take place in the City every year, to which rich 
men get all the invitations and the poor none, is, in my humble 
opinion, a somewhat valgar affair, unworthy of the installation 
of the Chief Magistrate of the first city in the world, and calcu- 
lated, like many other things in the City, to lessen and deprave 
the general tone of City life. I regret that the Spectator has 
not said something in the same line. The Lord Mayor’s Show 
is silly, and these banquettings are selfish.—I am, Sir, &., 
Stepney House, November 20th. Georce 8. REANEY. 





HANDICRAFTS IN THE JEWISH ORPHAN ASYLUM. 
[To tHE EprTor oF THE “ SPECTATOR.”’] 

Sm,—My attention has been drawn to the note in your issue of 
November 20th, referring to the workshop which has been 
attached to the Jewish Orphan Asylum at West Norwood. It 
is not accurate, as would appear from your note, that this 
charity, which has existed for many years, has been founded 
and endowed by myself. All I have done is to erect, with the 
sanction and approval of my colleagues on the Board of Manage- 
ment, a workshop in the grounds of the institution, which I 
have furnished with benches and tools, and in which it is 
intended to impart to our boys some knowledge of the use of 
tools, and such other technical instruction as the time at our 
command may enable us to devote to it. 

I am not sure that Iam sanguine enough to cherish the belief 
you attribute to me, that the new experiment will be so 
successful as to lead to the introduction of technical in- 
struction very widely into our elementary schools. I shall 
heartily rejoice if such proves to be the case, as I do firmly 
believe that technical instruction would be very usefully intro- 
duced into the curriculum of all such schools; and in no insti- 
tutions is it more necessary or likely to be of greater value than 
in orphan asylums. 

I hope, if we are successful at Norwood, to see a workshop 
attached to the London Orphan Asylum at Watford, with the 
management of which it has been my privilege to be associated 
for many years, and it will be a great satisfaction to me if the 
step I have been instrumental in causing to be adopted at the 
orphan asylum of my own community at Norwood leads to 
workshops being attached to every orphan asylum in the 
country. 

No doubt there are, as you say, “dunces with their hands as 
well as dunces with their heads,” but precisely for this very 
reason,—as almost all orphan boys are dependent, on leaving 
their asylum, for their livelihood nearly as much on their 
hands as on their heads, it is wrong that all their education and 
training should be directed to their heads, and none to their 
hands.—I am, Sir, &e., Bensamin L. Coney. 

30 Hyde Park Gardens, W., November 24th. 


[We took the words we used from the Times’ report, and are 
sorry that they were in any degree incorrect.—Ep. Spectator. ] 


THE JOHN LUCAS WALKER STUDENTSHIP. 
[To THE EpiTorR OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” | 


Sir,—You are doubtless aware of the details of the scheme 
which has been submitted to the University of Cambridge by 
the present Attorney-General, Sir R. E. Webster, for the purpose 
of carrying into effect the wishes of his deceased friend, John 
Lucas Walker. Mr. John Lucas Walker bequeathed the sum 
of £19,000 to Sir Richard Webster for the purposes of scientific 
and literary research, or of either of those objects, in London or 
Cambridge, or both of those places. Sir Richard Webster, after 
consultation with Professor Huxley, Sir James Paget, Professor 
Roy, and others, has decided upon a scheme for the establishment 
of a Studentship in Experimental Pathology. The student is 
to devote himself to original research in pathology under the 
control and supervision of Professor Roy; and is not to follow 
any other pursuit which would interfere with his pathological 
inquiries, under pain of forfeiting his studentship. Sir R. 
Webster is justly held in high respect by his fellow-citizens, by 
the members of his profession, and by the University. It is 











therefore not without pain that I venture to sn Bese 
matter he has committed a grave error of judgeoet tint 
To those who are impressed with an adequate sense of 
cruelties against defenceless animals practised under the p, 
of science, and who know what pathological research imp 
the announcement of Sir Richard Webster’s scheme will 
most unwelcome. If the scheme be accepted, we must be 
pared for a large increase of cruel experiments, and possib] “4 
their performance, as the scheme distinctly contemplates, j 
female candidates for scientific notoriety. ? 
It is a particularly ominous fact that the experiments Which 
have been performed of late years in Cambridge under 8 Similar 
endowment (the George Henry Lewes Studentship) were of such 
anature that they were selected by Mr. Reid, M.P., in hig 
in Parliament of April 4th, 1883, introducing his Bil] for the 
Abolition of Vivisection, as an illustration of the Cruelties stij} 
practised under the Vivisection Act of 1876. The reference to 
Dr. Roy, which will be found in Hansard, Third Series,. Vol, 
277, cols, 1,403-4, is as follows :— 


“Let me refer to what has been done by Dr. Roy in 1880, Partly in 
the physiological laboratory at Cambridge, and partly in the Leing 
Physiological Institute, the experiments being carried out on rabbite, 
cats, and dogs. The animal was placed under curare, artifigis} 
respiration was used—that is to say, a tube was pushed down the 
animal’s windpipe, and worked by an engine in regular puffs in order 
to keep the blood oxygenated. Then the back, skull, chest, ang 
abdomen were opened. I don’t suppose these were always Opened in 
one animal, as in many cases the animal would have died, No. 
doubt sometimes part of the experiment took place on one, and gome. 
times on another. The various organs were dissected out, The 
principal nerves, such as the sciatic nerve, and so on, were tied in 
two places and cut. This lasted for many hours. It is stated the 
animal was under the influence of anwathetics; but the use of 
curare is admitted. In the most scientific opinion, when cura 
is used, it neutralises the use of the anzwsthetic. I feel myself aty 
great disadvantage in treating of these matters as compared with the 
gentlemen beside me; but if I am making a mistake, I trust I may 
be corrected. In this instance, however, I believe I am right, 
Curare creates paralysis; it paralyses the muscles, and prevents the 
animal resisting or showing the symptoms by which alone the existence. 
of anzesthesia can be tested.” 





It is obvious that, owing to the terrible nature of many of these 
scientific experiments, and the utter inadequacy of the controb 
exercised over the experimenters, those who give their sanction 
to such schemes run the risk of endowing cruelties of the extent 
and severity of which they can form no conception. 


I would further venture to point out the extreme narrowness 
of Sir Richard Webster’s proposal, as compared with the bene. 
volent intentions of the testator. I do not for a moment contend 
thatthe scheme is outside the legal scope of those intentions; but] 
do contend that, for anything that appears to the contrary in Sir 
R. Webster’s letter to the Vice-Chancellor, the testator might have 
been as much shocked as the most determined opponent of vivi- 
section at this application of his legacy. A few years ago, it 
would not have occurred to an ordinary person, hearing of 
scientific and literary research, that vivisection was intended, 
or even included in the scope of the phrase. But the existing 
scientific rage for biology is such that we have almost come to: 
understand research to signify research into the brains and 
entrails of living animals. 

That Professor Huxley, Sir James Paget, and Professor Roy 
should have recommended such a scheme as that now proposed, 
cannot excite any surprise. The wonder would have been if 
they had recommended anything essentially different. But 
were there no persons of eminence as men and women of 
literature, were there no persons of scientific repute in the 
domain of astronomy, geology, or pure mathematics, who 
might have been called in to advise the Attorney-General in 
this matter? If he did consult any such, he has not thought 
it worth while to mention their names. 

The matter will probably, in the course of the present term, 
be submitted to the Senate for their acceptance; and it is 
earnestly to be hoped that those members of the Senate who 
consider that scientific motives are no excuse for cruelty will be 
in their places in the Senate House, and vote against the 
acceptance of the scheme.—I am, Sir, &c., 


King’s College, Cambridge, November, 1886. H. N. Moztey. 


[“ Pathological” research would cover the vaccination of 
animals with all sorts of diseases, in order to study the course 
of those diseases; but would not, we believe, admit of physio 
logical experiments such as those attributed by Mr. Reid to Dr. 
Roy. Still, these artificially induced diseases are often very 
painful, and the modern rage for inducing them in animals seems 
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to involve serious cruelty. We quite agree with our 


ndent that the advice given is very much to be deplored. 


_Bp. Spectator. | 











POETRY. 


OUR STREAM. 
“Qur Stream,” my children call it—ours, although 
One emerald mead is all of our domain 
That drinks through every joyful, grassy vein 
The fruitfal virtue of its overflow. 
And yet “ Our Stream ;” for none more dearly know 
Its unguessed fount deep in an upland lane 
Of Quantock—none more love to track the chain 
Of sinuous silver it uncoils below. 
Therefore “ Our Stream,” my children’s stream and mine, 
By every mimic cataract, isle and bay 
Named by their lips—ours by each captured store 
Of primrose stars and honey-breathing bine, 
And cress, and nuts, and berries; all, all its way 
To Norton Brook, “ Our Stream ” for evermore! 
ALFRED PERCEVAL GRAVES. 











BOOKS. 


——~_——__ 
LORD SHAFTESBURY.* 

Juz way in which this biography has been written by Mr. 
Hodder deserves very high praise. On the one hand, he has not 
qritten or revealed anything to justify the remark that the 
thought of a biography adds a new terror to death. Indeed, 
everything in the book shows excellent taste and judgment. On 
the other hand, he has not shrunk from portraying the inner, as 
well as the outer life of Lord Shaftesbury, and without putting 
down what could hurt or offend any one, he has let us read 
words which exhibit the real man, because they were not 
originally written to be seen by any eye but the writer’s. Of 
course, these volumes do not by any means exhaust what might 
be said about Lord Shaftesbury. They do not contain any 
extract at all from his journals of political events. But they do 
give us a very good and fair idea of the attitude of his mind 
upon every important event of his time. In a biography of 
Lord Shaftesbury, the most important facts in his career, and 
the most striking elements in his character, are what ought to 
be brought out. It would have been a great mistake to make 
this biography anything like a political history. 

It is beginning to be recognised that the history of this 
country has passed of late years from a political to a social stage. 
The questions which interest us now are questions of social, and 
not merely political importance. No one man has done more to 
effect the change that has come over our notion of what is 
important in the public life of the nation than the late Lord 
Shaftesbury. It is curious to find him, shortly after entering 
Parliament in 1826, in doubt between a career of party and per- 
sonal ambition, and complete retirement from public life. His 
ambition was at this time as keen as his despondency about his 
own abilities was morbid, and he saw no alternative at that time 
between taking part in the endless round of intrigue for place 
and power without any worthy or ultimate object, and studious 
orrural solitude. It is curious, also, to observe that in 1826, not 
only was there no obvious connection between politics and,in any 
large sense, the good of mankind, but that such an idea would 

have been certainly scouted by Lord Shaftesbury’s father, and 
probably by most of his friends, as a dangerous dream. Weare 
now, indeed, let us hope, at the extreme limit of the other Pole, and 
are unfortunately, some of us, only too much inclined to believe 
that an Act of Parliament can cure anything, from bad trade 
toatoothache. This is a notion to which Lord Shaftesbury 
never gave the slightest adhesion. There was never anything 
hysterical about his philanthropy. In fact, as many passages 
show, he was a pessimist, though a religious one. For instance, 
he prays for the end of the world as the only cure for its misery, 
while at the same time he was convinced of the duty of doing all 
that he could for the miserable and the weak as long as the 
world lasted. His course in life was determined when his atten- 
tion was called to the factory system, and he was asked to take 
ap the Factory Bill of Mr. Sadler, who had lost his seat in 





He The Life and Work of the Seventh Earl of Shaftesbury, K.G. By Edwin 
lodder, 2 yols, London, Paris, New York, and Melbourne: Cassell and Co, 1886. 





Parliament. It was with considerable hesitation that he did so. 
He understood the personal and political sacrifices he was 
making ; but his sense of religious duty, and the verdict of his 
wife, “ Go forward, and to victory!” decided him to make the 
question his own. From that moment a new career was opened 
not only to him, but to every English statesman. Everybody 
knows that as time went on, he was more and more deeply 
engaged in every movement for the social benefit of the masses 
which could be reconciled with his religious creed. The visions 
of political ambition which had once elated and tortured him, 
were dispelled. He refused office again and again, in order to 
be “free ” upon the questions which he had made his own. His 
contempt for party leaders and party tactics grew as he saw how 
they looked upon the real interests of the people of this country 
only as a means to party ends. Russell, and Peel, and Glad 
stone, and Disraeli were alike utterly unsatisfactory tohim. The 
Duke of Wellington and Lord Palmerston were, curiously 
enough, the only party leaders who had his confidence. He 
saw, like other independent men of whatever class see, that the 
alteration of mere political machinery can never bring about the 
real benefit of the mass of the population. The unpopularity 
to which Lord Shaftesbury was exposed is that which will be sure 
to meet any one who is really in earnest for the good of his 
kind, and proposes practical measures. George Eliot has said 
that there is nothing our brother can tolerate less easily than 
our differing from him on his notion of the Infinite; and Lord 
Shaftesbury certainly did not shrink from that sort of unpopu- 
larity. But we doubt whether the unpopularity caused by this 
sort of difference is so vehement and relentless as is the un- 
popularity caused by an exposure of our brother’s brutality, 
cruelty, and filth, when they are inextricably mixed up with our 
brother’s worldly interest, and are not condemned by public 
opinion. The present generation, though it has unrecognised 
skeletons hidden in its own cupboard, can hardly realise the state 
in which Lord Shaftesbury found the lunatics, the factory- 
hands, the colliers, and the chimney-sweeps of this country 
when he began, one after the other, to try to remedy 
their wrongs. No amount of quotation for which we 
could afford room would give an adequate idea of it, nor 
does even the biography itself, though it gives a very fair 
indication. ‘To have contended against and overcome these 
iniquities after long years of mingled indifference and abuse 
from all those who should have been the guardians of the 
public interests, including that much-boasted-of “ watch-dog of 
civilisation,’ the Press, puts a man on a different level of 
nobility, independence, and clear-sightedness from the rest of 
his generation. 


But in spite of all this, there was much in Lord Shaftesbury’s 
work which to modern eyes must appear absolutely useless, if 
not ludicrous. ‘Take, for instance, the question of the Jewish 
Bishopric (in 1841). Lord Shaftesbury goes into the most 
extravagant of the religious ectasies recorded in the whole book 
upon the importance of appointing a Protestant Bishop of 
Jerusalem, in conjunction with the King of Prussia. The idea 
roused much religious warmth and sectarian discussion. It 
was a burning question for a considerable time. Lord Shaftes- 
bury saw in it the fulfilment of prophecy, the nearness of the 
reign of Christ upon earth, and the consequent Millennium. (Vol. 
IL., p. 477.) But after forty years, most people will endorse the 
opinion of Cardinal Newman,—“ I have never heard of any good 
or harm that Bishopric has ever done ;” and it is with a sense of 
weariness, mixed with pathos, that one reads Lord Shaftesbury’s 
rhapsodies about it. There is another thing to be discounted 
from the usefulness of his work, a thing which he appears to have 
felt himself. Any one who has had anything to do with “ move- 
ments” or “philanthropy,” knows what a vast amount of 
conscious or unconscious humbug there is about such things. 
This aspect of the case often appears to have increased Lord 
Shaftesbury’s habitual despondency. Particularly he was very 
much impressed in his later life with the capacity of English 
people for enthusiasm, and their incapacity for giving money. 
There are many allusions to this fact, and to the other fact close 
akin to it, that a certain circle of people, comparatively a small 
one, give all the money that is given in this way. There is also 
a memorandum contesting the stupid self-flattery in which the 
British nation indulges in this respect through the newspapers. 

Turning to the personal character of the man, we think that 
the younger generation will be more surprised at Lord Shaftes- 
bury’s width of mind and sense of toleration, justice, and humour, 





than at the narrowness which he often displayed, and which arose 
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not so much, perhaps, from personal character, as from narrow 
religious convictions and want of any wide reading or cultivation. 
He frequently complains that he has never had time to read ; and 
in this, as in many other ways, he displays more than ordinary 
self-knowledge. Two instances of his humour we must give. 
one where he says that Peel “ was an iceberg, with a slight thaw 
on the surface ;”’ and the other, when he declares that Palmerston 
did not “ know, in theology, Moses from Sidney Smith.” He was, 
on the other hand, decidedly morbid and self-conscious. Whether 
this arose from the Evangelical tendency to be always examining 
your own inside, or whether it was constitutional, we leave to 
others to decide. He also had a very strong sense of personal 
importance, which in many cases, and especially with regard to 
politics, amounted to vanity. A constant harping on his 
unpopularity was part of the same feeling. He was less 
pleased by appreciation than he was rendered miserable by 
the want of it, though probably only people of discernment 
recognised in his lifetime a failing which is evident enough 
from his diary. We confess we do not know of any English 
politician, living or dead, who was so uniformly upright in his 
public life as Lord Shaftesbury. He had one single aim,—to do, 
at whatever personal sacrifice, what he believed to be best for the 
country at large, and, on the whole, his judgment on politics was 
exceedingly accurate and far-sighted. But though with Ministers 
he was not to be influenced by any paltry or indirect consideration, 
and again and again must have astonished his worldly and 
more easy-going political allies or opponents, he was not always 
so free from the influences of popular feeling of a certain sort. He 
could oppose a Minister or a mob as gallantly as any man; but 
he was sometimes swayed to and fro by the opinion of certain 
sections of society, chiefly the religious one; and although his 
mistakes of this kind are not obtruded in the biography, our 
readers will no doubt recollect more than one instance of this 
weakness. We may be thought to have underrated rather than 
to have overrated Lord Shaftesbury’s character. Certainly 
our estimate of him is not so high as that of those foolish 
persons who afforded the excuse for that irreverence of Mr. 
Matthew Arnold’s for which he will not easily be forgiven. But, 
on the other hand, our estimate of Lord Shaftesbury is a good 
deal higher than his own. He was not a great man, in the 
ordinary sense, but he was a good one; and the prosperity of a 
nation depends far more upon men like him than upon great 
leaders of parties, or on great makers of money. 





A STORY OF VENGEANCE.* 

Tue passion of revenge is not new in romance, and is common 
in actual life. Ordinarily, it is a selfish and vulgar passion, 
operating by paltry means, and to ends that are not worthy. 
But there are conditions in which it acquires a certain dignity, 
and becomes, if not one of the Christian virtues, a self- 
constituted agent of justice. That it should err in such a case 
is almost inevitable, for revenge is human and justice is Divine. 
If the man who takes the law into his own hands is himself an 
offender, it would seem to be a worse offence to obtrude our 
ideas and plans into the Divine economy. There is always, how- 
ever, the possibility that we are, in the particular circumstances, 
the chosen instruments of Providence, and that acts which 
appear to be wholly our own are really directed by a higher 
will, Enough doubt there may be to afford some show of 
justification, though it must be admitted that persons who 
indulge feelings of revenge do not stop to argue the subject 
on the ground of high morality, or on any ground whatever. 
The justice they seek is entirely personal, and has reference only 
to their victims and themselves. Whether revenge can in any 
case be right, may remain an open question; it is at least human, 
and it is natural. Stronger justification for it—assuming justi- 
fication to be possible at all—could not be imagined than the 
incidents of Miss Marie Corelli’s Vendetta. But neither could 
vengeance be more implacable and unsparing than that which 
she depicts. It is so terrible, at the same time that it is so 
deliberate, that notwithstanding the brilliancy and power with 
which the book is written, the reader’s first inclination is to 
reject the author’s method as being too cruel even to the worst 
vices of humanity. It is so terrible, indeed, that we might well 
doubt whether such things could happen in actual life, if we 
were not told in the preface that the “chief incidents are 
founded on an actual occurrence which took place in Naples 
during the last scathing visitation of the cholera in 1884.” Our 


* Vendetta; a Novel, By Marie Corelli, 3 vols. London: Richard Bentley and 
Son. 1886, 

















scruples are to a great extent removed by the fact that the 

is not English, but Italian, Human nature, in itg Motives : 
the same all the world over, but in its manners and mh 
it varies with the climates. Accepting Vendetta for 

it purports to be, a story of men and women of 

more impassioned, as their suns are warmer, than 
own, we find less difficulty in understanding some of = 
appalling details of the plot. An Italian nobleman of exem the 
character, living at Naples, was betrayed by the friend whog 
he had loved from childhood, and by the wife whom by 
worshipped, Himself a man of pure mind, he did not and 

not suspect the intrigue between them. He believed them ty 
be as true as in fact they were false, While beney 
waiting upon a poor boy who had been seized with cholera, by 
was himself attacked by the disease, and in a few hours death 
seemed to occur. By his own wish, expressed while he Was ati] 
conscious, his body was not taken to his house, lest it shoul 
carry infection to those whom he loved, but was buried at 
and with little ceremony, in the family vault. There, in bis 
coffin, he awoke from the state of coma which had been mistake 
for death, and his experience of a night among the dead ig related 
with a graphic power of which there are few more strk 
examples in modern literature. He escaped from the tomb, anj 
returned to his house on the evening of the day following his 
burial, to discover then, for the first time, the unsuspected fact 
of his wife’s and his friend’s iniquity. Controlling his 
bitter feelings of anger and sorrow, he withdrew unobseryed 
and until nearly the end of the story his supposed death remains 
a fact for the other actors in the tragedy. The disguises hy 
assumed, the deliberate plans of retribution he formed, thy 
means by which he was enabled to give effect to them, and thy 
terrible punishments that befell the evil-doers,—these we forbear 
to tell; readers of the tale will prefer to find them out for them. 
selves, and no one who begins to read it will put it down without 
finishing it. Of the literary merits of the book there canbe 
but one opinion. The author has a bold imagination, great 
command of language, and her insight into human character ig 
as true as her skill in portraying it is remarkable. Her descrip. 
tions of natural scenery are particularly charming; in the third 
volume she suspends the action of the story to introduce an 
altogether idyllic chapter, descriptive of the little village of 
Avellino, and a pretty bit of rural life that passes there, 
Here is a passage worthy of Mr. Ruskin :— 








“Few lovelier sights are to be seen in Nature than a sunset from 
one of the smaller hills round Avellino,—when the peaks of the 
Apennines seem to catch fire from the flaming clouds, and, below them, 
the valleys are full of those tender purple and grey shadows that one 
sees on the canvases of Salvator Rosa, while the town itself looks 
like a bronzed carving on an old shield, outlined clearly against the 
dazzling lustre of the sky.” 

For readers of the more thoughtful classes, two subjects, in 
the main, will claim attention in reading Vendetta. One is the 
running criticism on English habits and character in which 
Miss Corelli indulges, and the other is the low estimate which 
she appears to form of women. Though the story is Italian, it 
is written for the behoof of English readers, and its criticisms 
are frank, candid, and, we fear we must say, just. In ourinsular 
way, we mistake our coldness for virtue; we suppose that our 
prosaic temperament makes us proof against vices prevalent in 
the more luxurious South. If we are as virtuous as we are faia 
to believe ourselves, there is the less credit to us, because our 
colder nature is no doubt in some sense a protection; butif we 
are not so, then this national insensibility aggravates the evil 
What answer can we make to the following P— 

“ Let all these things together go on for a few years longer, and 
England will stare at her sister nations like a bold woman in a domino, 
—her features partly concealed from a pretence at shame, but her 
eyes glittering coldly through the mask, betraying to all who look at 
her how she secretly revels in her new code of lawlessness, coupled 
with greed. For she will always be avaricious,—and the worst of it 
is, that her nature being prosaic, there will be no redeeming grace to 
cast a glamour about her. France is unvirtuous enough, God knows, 
yet there is a sunshiny smile on her lips that cheers the heart. Italy 
is also unvirtuous, yet her voice is full of birdlike melody, and het 
face is a dream of perfect poetry! But England unvirtuous will be 
like a cautiously calculating, somewhat shrewish matron, possessed 
of unnatural and unbecoming friskiness, without either laugh, 
song, or smile, her one god, Gold, and her one commandment, the 
suggested eleventh, ‘ Thow shalt not be found out !’” 

This is a terrible forecast, truly; but we dare not say that 
there is not much to warrant it. The revelations of vice which 
have been common of late go far to make it timely, as well 
true; and even though there be some exaggeration in it, the 
danger of which it warns us is a very real one, and a service 8 
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to English morals by making it thus evident. We cannot 
ne that Miss Corelli is equally just in her opinion of women. 
o clude that the sentiments on this subject which are 
We vg the aggrieved husband in Vendetta are in a substan- 
nee her own; for if they are not so, she has wilfully done 
herself a0 injustice. Bad as it is, unredeemed bya single virtue, 
the character given to the faithless wife is a possible, and no 
donbt a true one. It is a combination of beauty and profli- 
of all that is fair with all that is false; but the 
sntation is true, we think, not as showing what women 
gre, but what in rare instances the world, the flesh, and the 
devil may make of one woman. It is the prerogative of women- 
qriters not to spare their own sex, and Miss Oorelli spares them 
not at all. Men are chivalrous to women; they protect and 
shield them as being gentler and weaker than themselves; Miss 
Corelli appears to contend that when wrong is done in which 
man and woman have offended, the woman’s is usually the 
worse sin. We should be sorry, indeed, to believe that this is so. 
There would be little hope for the world if it were not kept 
generous and made redeemable by the gentleness and good- 
ness of its women. * Almost every man who lives in the 
world,” says Thackeray, “has the happiness, let us hope, of 
counting a few such amongst his circle of acquaintance,— 
women in whose angelic natures there is something awful, 
as well as beautiful, to contemplate; at whose feet the 
wildest and fiercest of us must fall down and humble 
ourselves, in admiration of that adorable purity which never 
seems to do or to think wrong.” But while we disagree with 
Miss Corelli’s judgment, we respect the noble and altogether 
womanly purpose which influences it. This book deals with 
matters which are not pleasant to contemplate, and which under 
any but the wisest and purest treatment would be noxious and 
baveful. But the teaching in Vendetta—apart from the ques- 
tionable pursuit of an object of revenge—is high and excellent. 
No vicious person can read it without a sense of shame; no 
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yirtnous person can read it without acquiring fresh strength 
and resolution. It is full of interest, and abounds in merit as a 
work of literary art; but we think it has also a distinct moral 
yalue of great and peculiar importance at the present time. 





SENTENTILA ARTIS.* 


Mz, Quitrer’s judgments on Art have appeared for so long a 
time in this journal, that a good deal of this volume will be in 
substance familiar to our readers, and not a little of it familiar 
even in form. We shall not attempt, therefore, to criticise the 
volume from the artistic point of view, because any such criti- 
cism, if if were independent and in any sense hostile, would 
make the Spectator appear a house divided against itself ;—and 
for this reason it seemed not inappropriate that it should be 
réviewed purely from a literary point of view by one who would 
not be at all competent to pass judgment on matters involving 
any technical knowledge of Art. To that certainly the pre- 
sent reviewer has no sort of claim. It is only as a “ picture- 
lover” that he can even pretend to be one of those for 
whom the Sententice Artis has been composed. The book, 
we should say at once, is for all “ picture-lovers,” whether 
they be painters or not, a very interesting and a very 
amusing one, full of good things, sometimes carelessly said so 
as to seem less true than the thought, sometimes very carefully 
and eloquently said ; while oftener than there should be, occur 
very commonplace things said with an aggressive or epigram- 
matic air that annoys the reader by the apparent effort to be 
smart and telling. We refer to such sentences as those in 
which a young artist is warned against following the advice of 
“Tom or Nelly” in painting; or taking in “ ideas of colour from 
your maiden aunt ;” or copying “sporting subjects from your 
bachelor uncle,’—a warning wholly needless to any person of 
good sense, and useless to any one so destitute of sense as to be 
in need of it; or the remarks explaining “ what papa thinks ” of 
an over-zesthetic honse,—a passage conveying the most common- 
Place sense in the most depressingly and even excruciatingly 
jocose manner. Indeed, we could produce several passages 
for which, if Mr. Quilter had written nothing else, we should 
have been tempted to condemn his writing as writing of the 
gilt-gingerbread style, in which a common kind of wholesome 
enough article is spoilt by the attempt to make it look attractive 
With tinsel or lacquer. Still, for the most part, the judgments 
found in this book, so far as one can judge of them without a 
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special artistic training, are both sound and thoughtful. And 
considering how much that is aggressive,—even needlessly 
and mistakenly aggressive,—Mr. Quilter has written, we are 
relieved to find how much lucid and hearty appreciation of 
great work this book contains. We will venture to say that 
for one artist who is attacked or treated coldly in this volume, 
there are at least six or seven who are criticised with apprecia- 
tive and discriminating sympathy, and not a few who are so 
criticised as to awaken a quite fresh interest in them, even in 
those who have always known and admired their works, Alfred 
Stevens, Richard Doyle, Charles Keene, Caldicott, Gregory, 
Frederick Walker, Pinwell, Holman Hunt, Watts, Rossetti, and 
Burne Jones, are all so criticised that even those who admired 
them before, are likely to admire them with more earnestness 
and more intelligence in future. On many of our older artists, 
like Gainsborough and Reynolds, Mr. Quilter’s criticisms throw 
new light; while of a great number of other painters, he speaks 
with so much skill and justice that the remarks which show you 
their shortcomings enhance the value of his appreciation. 

Finally, though Mr. Quilter’s book is not one which would 
have suggested to us its second title, “ First Principles of Art 
for Painters and Picture-Lovers,”—for “first principles” suggest 
something which, if well studied, would bring the student to the 
very threshold of his art, with a distinct understanding what 
Art may venture to present, and what is beyond its province, 
—we do think that his book impresses very powerfully on us 
that the province of Art is commensurate, so far as the 
means at its disposal go, with life itself; that it is its 
function to do, so far as sculpture and painting have the 
means of doing, all that Poetry does, when it depicts life good or 
evil, in the aspect thrown upon it by any illuminating idea,— 
when it helps us, for example, to discriminate better noble from 
ignoble life, happy life from miserable, beautiful life from ugly, and 
quickens our power of interpreting for the future the various signs 
of good and evil, nobleness and ignobility, happiness and misery, 
beauty and ugliness. We rather think, however, that Mr. Quilter 
might have helped us more than he has done to distinguish 
what Art can and cannot do in this direction, from what Poetry 
can and cannot do; that he might have shown us more at 
large where the power of Art is greater and where the power 
of Poetry is greater; what Art must fail in that Poetry may 
succeed in; what Poetry does feebly which Art can do effectually. 
But his general contention that Art is not limited to dealing with 
beauty; that it may even give the deepest artistic significance to 
ugliness itself, if it select rightly the point of view; that it is 
often bound in practical life to subordinate beauty to use, and, 
indeed, misses beauty in practical life when it does not subordi- 
nate beauty to use,—all this he teaches us eloquently, and with 
all sorts of the most various applications, while steadily resisting 
the notion (which at bottom is quite as false) that the object of 
Art is to inculcate moral lessons, What can be better than such 
a sentence as this :— 

‘Humanity can only be improved, taught, or comprehended by 
humanity itself, by which I mean, by those who acknowledge the 
imperfections, as well as the achievements and beauties of human 
life, and hence it comes to pass that an artist who sets himself to be 
always beautiful—first and chiefly—is not unlike a man who sets 
himself to be always gay; his laughter must often jar upon us, and 
there must be many truths which he does not understand. His 
work becomes in this respect, at least, not altogether human.” 


Or than this, but for the “jam,” which hardly helps the drift >— 


“Tt seems as if some admixture with the rough-and-ready crude 
motives of the work-a-day world was needed to preserve the due 
balance between the emotional and intellectual faculties. The cul- 
tivation of the zsthetic side of life exclusively or chiefly blinds the 
eyes to the simple verities of life, and when the faculties are raised 
to their highest power of sensitiveness it too frequently results that 
they are used simply to minister to sterile fancies or morbid passions’ 
Beauty is in some way like jam ; not good for breakfast, lunch, dinner, 
and tea; a little now and then is best appreciated. A little ugliness 
despite Mr. Morris, is a desirable thing; desirable not in itself, but 
for what it brings; for its connection with rough, ugly deeds, and 
motives which we cannot wholly disdain or ignore while we live in 
the world, which is made tolerable to us, not by angels and heroes, 
but men and women of imperfect nature, like ourselves. I confess 
that there was to me a certain beauty in some ugly rooms that I 
remember in my childhood which was in a way inseparable from their 
ugliness. They represented the mixed good and bad taste of people 
I loved, and who seemed to me to be fitly represented by such an 
environment. One could trace little domestic histories in the pictures 
on the wall, and even the chairs and tables had a special relation to 
the household. Think for a minute whether such ugliness is not 
more full of what really renders life beautiful than the most perfect 
room ever designed by an zsthetic decorator; for beauty is of many 
kinds, and exists in the heart and its sympathies, as well as in the 
pleasures of the eye.” 
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Once more, another aspect of the same idea is expressed power- 
fully in the following passage, though, we think, a little too 
broadly :— 

“There is a distinction which is not always sufficiently borne in 

mind by the artist, between subjects which are beantifal in them- 
selves, and those which are beautiful in spite of themselves, 
as, for instance, the curvature of a leaf, and the line of a 
breaking wave, and the aspect of the same leaf when it is fallen and 
withered, or the lines of the same wave when they have been 
shattered upon a rocky shore. The last kind of beauty being that 
which depends on the circumstance under which the object is met 
with, or the sentiment by which it is affected. And especially in 
drawings of architecture is it necessary to keep this distinction in 
mind, since if it be at all forgotten, the artist will almost inevitably 
attempt to combine those contradictory elements, to mar the grace 
which he should preserve, by introducing hiats of ruggedness and 
decay ; and weaken the force of things which derive their beauty 
from their usefulness and their endurance, by covering them with 
the thin mantle of the picturesque. In other words, in the repro- 
duction of things which are ugly but useful, as in that of those which 
are beautiful, the chief virtue consists in sincerity. For we gain by 
that in each case the beauty which befits the subject, and if we dare 
to express with perfectly literal truth any series of facts which have 
a real connection with, and significance to, the life of man, it is 
almost certain that we shall render them interesting, since the elements 
of use and of beauty are so closely allied.” 
Surely it cannot be said that “any series of facts which have a 
real connection with, and significance to, the life of man” have, 
as such, an artistic right to expression, even though they 
admit of such expression. Manufacturing processes have a real 
connection with, and significance to, the life of man, but the 
fine arts, as such, have no business with them. A picture giving 
faithfully the details of soap-boiling or of screw-making would 
not have much right to the epithet “artistic” in the sense in 
which Mr. Quilter uses it, any more than verse on such subjects 
would have a right to the name of poetry. Though neither 
Poetry nor Art need busy themselves mainly with beauty, and 
may rightly busy themselves mainly even with deformities or 
perversities in human nature, if they try them by a high 
standard, yet they must, on the whole, limit themselves to spheres 
in which human emotion or passion is excited in its larger forms, 
either imaginative or moral or spiritual, and exclude both the 
sciences, as such, and the mere routine of the world, however 
useful. 

As regards Mr. Quilter’s many vigorous criticisms on pictures, 
which the present writer would not presume, on artistic 
grounds, to question, they seem to us for the most part 
admirable statements of the point of view which he takes 
up. As a poet, we are persuaded that he greatly overrates 
Rossetti, whose sensuousness seems to us as cold in a moral 
sense as it is morbid and introspective; but it would be difficult 
to exaggerate the beauty of this description of one of Rossetti’s 
masterpieces :— 

“Take, as an example of this, the picture of the painter’s wife, 
done after her death, and entitled ‘ Beata Beatrix.’ The subject is 
simple enough—a three-quarter-length figure of a woman, whose head 
has fallen slightly backward upon her shoulders in sleep, which we feel 
will soon be that of death. Fluttering in front of her is a crimson 
bird, bearing a poppy in its mouth; behind her a sun-dial; while in 
the distance of the Florentine streets stand Dante and the Angel of 
Love watching. ‘Descriptions of pictures,’ as some one says, ‘are 
stupid things at the best ;’ but here they seem to me even more than 
usually inadequate. No amount of description could convey any 
hint of the intense and beautiful peace which marks this painting. 
It is like that of summer woods at early dawn, before the first bird 
has begun to sing, and the last star faded. Nor is it only that the 
face and its expression are perfect ; the whole picture tells its story 
with an emphasis only the more clear because of its intense quietude. 
Like the whisper of a great actress, we hear and feel the weight of 
every syllable. And technically it is as fine as it is emotionally, for 
curiously enough, in this, probably his finest picture, Rossetti shows 
little or none of that wilfulness which is so frequently present in his 
works. The drawing, if not very markedly good, is unobtrusive and 
unobjectionable; the disposition of the drapery (always a strong 
point with this artist) is simplicity and dignity itself, the position 
full both of grace‘and suggestion, and represented with the utmost 
ease; while of the colouring it is impossible to speak in terms of too 
high praise. The picture is suffused with a misty sunshine, and all 
the hues therein are somewhat low in tone ; but into their transparent 
depths the eye looks down and down as through the still waters of a 
lake; and the effect of the whole is that of some very marvellous 
piece of quiet music played at a great distance.” 

And for wide and sober criticism, we can hardly give better 
examples than such criticisms as those of Prout, of Samuel 
Palmer, of Sir F. Leighton, or Sir E. Landseer. 

We wish Mr. Quilter would take more pains to verify his 
quotations. They are often incorrectly quoted, and sometimes 
incorrectly printed as well. Even in the dedication, the quota- 
tion from Alfred de Musset is misprinted so as to give a false 


worth’s lines is misquoted, as also is Omar Khayyam W 
not dislike careless quotations from memory when mais nd 
voce, for they at least prove that they are not got up f 
occasion. But when they appear in a book, they should be i, 
up and corrected. Still, these are small shortcomings, The 

as a whole is excellent reading, often very powerful, and i. 
stantially sound and wise in its literary teaching, ” 





ENGLAND’S CASE AGAINST HOME-RULES 
[SECOND NOTICE. ] 


We return to Mr. Dicey’s masterly book, to show how he 
with the proposal to allow Ireland a Colonial Constitution 
like the Constitution of Victoria, and finally with the 
Colonial and partly Federal plan proposed last summer under 
Mr. Gladstone’s Bill. 

The Colonial plan is the one which Mr. Dicey rightly prefers 
to any other form of Home-rule, considering it the least likely) 
keep us in constant trouble with Ireland, and the most likely to 
induce the British people and Government to let Ireland aj 
except so far as it is absolutely essential for Imperial interests 
that she should be restrained. In other words, the Colonial 
form of Home-rule is the form in which Home-rule approaches 
most nearly to absolute independence. Nevertheless, though 
Mr. Dicey prefers this to any other form of Home-rule, 
—assuming, of course, that the idea of any contributions from 
Ireland to Great Britain for common expenses were absolutely 
dropped, otherwise, indeed, the analogy to the Colonial inde. 
pendence of Victoria or New South Wales would fail,—he jg 
very confident that it would not succeed in its object of rendering 
the relations between Ireland and England smooth and easy, 
In the first place, if the Colonial precedent were to hold, British 
troops would at once be withdrawn. Now, if in the case of Ireland 
this were not done, the Colonial precedent would not be followed, 
while the mere presence of British troops in Ireland would give 
rise to all sorts of difficulties between the two Governments and 
the two peoples. “If any one doubts this,” writes Mr. Dicey, 
“let him read the correspondence between Mr. Molteno 
and Sir Bartle Frere, and substitute for the Premier of 
the Cape Colony the name of Mr. Parnell, and for Sir 
Bartle Frere the name of the Lord-Lieutenant who might 
be unfortunate enough to hold office in Ireland after Mr, 
Parnell became Premier of the Cabinet.” The truth is, 
that the proximity of Ireland to Great Britain, and still more 
the legacy of the past, which, as a matter of fact, makes Great 
Britain really responsible for so much that is perverse in the 
destiny of Ireland, and which renders it impossible for Ireland to 
regard the past as wiped out, or to consider the proposed Con- 
stitution as an absolutely new departure, make the case of Irish 
Home-rule so wholly different from that of Colonial indepen. 
dence (least of all, in such a Colony as Victoria), that it is quite 
impossible to imagine either that Ireland would accept our veto on 
her legislation as Victoria accepts it, or that England would look 
on at or overlook Irish legislation, as England looks on at or over: 
looks the legislation of Victoria. The two peoples have been 
and are too closely mixed up in the same affairs, to be separated 
in this way. It is now far easier for them to be drawn closer, 
however reluctantly, than to be divided again by a Constitutional 
gulf. As Mr. Dicey justly says, the Home Government, though 
it may veto the legislation of a self-governed Colony, cannot 
effectually interfere with its administration; and yet by its 
administration alone Ireland might effectually carry out a policy 
wholly distinct from that required by its laws :— 

“Given courts, an army, and a police controlled by the leaders of 
the Land League, and it is easy to see how rents might be abolished 
and landlords driven into exile without the passing by the Irish 
Parliament of a single Act which a Colonial Secretary could reason: 
ably veto, or which even an English court could hold void under the 
provisions of the Colonial Laws Act. It is indeed probable that wild 
legislation at Dublin might provoke armed resistance in Ulster. But 
a movement which, were Ireland an independent nation, might ensure 
just government for all classes of Irishmen, would, if Ireland were a 
colony, only add a new element of confusion to an already intolerable 
state of affairs. Imagine for a moment what would have been 
the position of England if Englishmen had been convinced that 
Riel, though technically a rebel, was in reality a patriot, resisting 
the intolerable oppression of the Dominion Parliament, and you 
may form some slight idea of the feeling of shame and disgrace with 
which Englishmen would see British soldiers employed to suppress 
the revolt of Ulster against a Government which, without English 
aid, would find it difficult to resist or punish the insurgents. The 
most painful and least creditable feature in the history of the United 
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s i ich for thirty years the Northern States 
giates is the apany pve Heo yf pe now indirectly support 
oppression.” (p. 211.) 
further, the attempt to restrict the legislation of Ireland 
would, in the present condition of Irish sentiment, keep up a 
continual irritation most fatal to the reconciliation desired :— 


«The restrictions on the authority of the Irish Parliament would, 
cannot doubt, be, as safeguards for the authority of the Imperial 
” ent, absolutely illusory. But they would be intensely 
irritating. Trish leaders would wish, and from their own point 
view rightly wish, to carry through a revolutionary policy. The 
Imperial Government would attempt, and from an English point of 
iow rightly attempt, to arrest revolution. Every considerable legis- 
ave measure would give ground for negotiation and for under- 
standi that is, for dissatisfaction and for misunderstanding. 
There would be disputes about the land laws, disputes about the 
army, disputes about the police, disputes about the authority of 
Imperial legislation, disputes about the validity of Irish enact- 
ments, disputes about appeals to the Privy Council. To say that 
all these sources of irritation might embitter the relation between 
Jand and Victoria, and that, as they do not habitually do so, one 
may infer that they will not embitter the relation between England 
and Ireland, is to argue that institutions nominally the same will 
work in the same way when applied to totally different circumstances. 
Victoria is prosperous; Ireland is in distress. Victoria takes pride 
in the Imperial connection; the difficulty in dealing with Ireland 
consists in the fact that large bodies of Irishmen detest the British 
Empire. Victoria has never aspired to be a nation; the best side of 
Irish discontent consists in enthusiasm for Irish nationality. Above 
all this, there has never been any lasting feud between England and 
her Australian dependencies; the main ground in favour of a funda- 
mental change in the constitutional relations of Ireland and Eugland 
is the necessity of putting an end at almost any cost to traditional 
hatred and misunderstanding generated by centuries of misgovern- 
ment and misery. If, as already pointed out, the source of this 
misery, 80 far as it can be touched by law at all, is a vicious system 
of land tenure, it is in vain to imagine that the misfortunes of 
Ireland can be cured by any mere change of constitutional forms. 
Grant, however, for the sake of argument, that the passion of 
nationality is the true ground of the demand for Home-rule; grant, 
also, in defiance of patent facts, that the autonomy of a dependency 
satisfies the sensibilities of a natior; stil], it is idle to fancy that a 
system based, like our scheme of Colonial Government, on friendly 
understandings and the habitual practice of compromise, can regulate 
the relations of two countries which are kept apart mainly because 
they cannot understand one another, and can neither of them admit 
the necessity of mutual concessions. Moreover, a scheme of nominal 
subjection combined with real independence has the one great defect 
that it does not teach the lessons which men and nations learn by 
depending on their own unassisted and uncontrolled efforts. No one 
learns self-control who fancies he is controlled by a master.”’ (p. 212- 
214.) 
Thus powerfully does Mr. Dicey sketch the inapplicability of 
the least hopeless of the forms of Home-rule,—that of Colonial 
independence,—to the existing relations of England and Ireland. 
When Mr. Dicey comes to the solution proposed by Mr. 
Gladstone during last summer, he only echoes, we think, the 
conviction of the majority of Liberals, as well as of the majority 
of the people at large, in declaring it a most ingenious com- 
promise between the Colonial plan and the Federal plan, but one 
which has so many of the irritating elements of both as to be 
absolutely out of the question. His argument on the subject of the 
alleged supremacy of the British Parliament (when deprived of 
its Irish Members), and the legal power of that Parliament to 
overrule Irish legislation, seems to us quite unanswerable. It 
is certain, as he points out, that whatever legal supremacy there 
might have been given to the British Parliament without the 
resummoning of its Irish Members, it was certainly not in- 
tended that such legal supremacy should ever be used except 
in case of the Irish Parliament having exceeded the power 
granted it under the new Constitution. To attempt to 
override Irish legislation without the Irish Members, would 
have been simply bad faith, unless it could have been shown 
that the Irish Parliament had first broken faith with us. But 
that would in general be the very matter in dispute between us. 
The Irish Parliament would maintain that it had done no more 
than the Constitution permitted. If the British Parliament 
took the other view, it would still be a debateable matter, and 
the attempt to override what an Irish Legislature had done with- 
out hearing the apology of the Irish Members, would be held in 
Ireland the last indignity we could inflict on that country. 
Very weighty is Mr. Dicey’s contention that the reservation to 
the British Parliament of the legal right given in Mr. Gladstone’s 
scheme to override the Irish Parliament, without resummoning 
the Irish Members, would be not a new security, but a fresh 
danger :— 
“No doubt a breach of the Constitution by the Irish Parliament 
might be remedied by the use of the sovereignty reserved to the 


British Parliament. But it is difficult even then to see the great 
advantage of this reservation. In any case in which England 











would be morally justified in setting aside the terms of the 
high Parliamentary contract, she would be equally justified 
in suspending the Constitution by the use of force. The em- 
ployment of power becomes the more not the less odious because 
it is allied, or seems to be allied, with fraud. The miserable tale of 
the transactions which carried the Treaty of Union teaches at least 
one indisputable lesson,—the due observance of legal formalities will 
not induce a people to pardon what they deem to be acts of tyranny, 
made all the more hateful by their combination with deceit. For 
the British Parliament to renounce the exercise whilst retaining the 
name of sovereignty is the very course by which to run a great risk 
of damaging the character without any certainty of increasing the 
power of Parliament.” (p. 251.) 

What Mr. Dicey says on the proposed Irish tribute is even more 
weighty still :— 

“Tf the tribute is exacted, we may be sure that it will have to be 
exacted in the long-run by British officials supported by a British 
army. Laws, we are told, which are otherwise just, are hated in 
Ireland because they bear a foreign aspect, and come before the 
Irish people in a foreign garb. If this assertion be not true, them 
the whole case for Home-rule falls to the ground. If this assertion 
possess even partial truth, then it applies with far greater force to: 
tribute than to law. It is almost an absurdity to suppose that. 
people who hate good laws because they may be termed English 
will not detest a heavy tax which not only may be called, but in 
reality is, a tribute to England. It is well to remember that a ‘ pub- 
lican’ was a tax-gatherer, and that Roman publicans were far more 
hated than Roman Judges or Roman law. If England gives Ireland 
semi-independence, and at the same time makes Ireland pay tribute, 
all the conciliatory effects of Home-rule will be lost. If Home-rule 
is to have even a bare chance of producing in Ireland the content- 
ment of Victoria, Ireland, the poorest of all civilised countries, must 
be freed from Imperial taxation, which would not be tolerated by 
the richest of our colonies. To this conclusion the advocates and the 
opponents cf Home-rule may, I think, both come without grave dis- 
satisfaction. Of all the sacrifices by which Ireland might be bene- 
fited, that sacrifice which England should make with the least regret 
is sacrifice of revenue. If, however, it be assumed, as the supporters 
of the Government of Ireland Bill must assume, that justice requires 
the contribution by Ireland of three or four millions annually to 
Imperial expenditure, then the Gladstonian Constitution, if it provides. 
for the satisfaction of the claims of Great Britain, does so at the 
cost of keeping alive Irish discontent. Nor is it at all certain that 
the payment of the tribute could in effect be easily secured. The 
practical working of the Constitution might well be that Great Britain 
were impoverished and Ireland were angered.” (pp. 252-254.) 


Then, what is the security under Mr. Gladstone’s Constitution 
that those rights of British subjects about which British pride 
will be most sensitive, will be respected P— 


‘An Irish executive will immediately on coming into existence: 
be called upon to deal with cases which will severely test its sense 
of justice. Landlords cannot at once be banished like vermin from 
Ireland ; landlords, as long as they exist, must, I presume, have some: 
rights. Is there any security under the Gladstonian Constitution, 
that the rights—rights, be it remembered, of British subjects, which 
ought to be neither more nor less sacred than the rights of a British 
subject in London or Calcutta—will be protected by an executive of 
Land Leaguers? There is, I answer, none whatever. To distrust 
the justice of an Irish Government is not, be it remarked, to show 
any special distrust of Irish nature. The Irish leaders are of neces- 
sity revolutionists, and, it must be added, revolutionists of no high 
character. Revolutionists on accession to power do not lay aside 
the revolutionary temperament, and this temperament may have 
every other virtue, but it knows nothing of the virtue of justice. 
The Gladstonian Constitution withdraws Ireland from the control of 
the Government of the United Kingdom, which with all its faults 
must of necessity possess more impartiality than can a Ministry 
formed out of the leaders of any Irish faction. The Gladstonian 
Constitation therefore does leave unpopular classes or individuals. 
exposed to considerable risks of injustice at the hands of the Irish 
Government.” (pp. 254-255. 


Further, what was under Mr. Gladstone’s Bill the security for 
putting in force the judgment pronounced by the Privy Council 
that an Irish law was unconstitutional ?-— 


* A. sues X. in an Irish Court, X. bases his defence on some Act 
passed by the Irish Parliament. The Privy Council pronounce the 
Act void, as being opposed to some provision of the Constitution, and 
give a judgment in favour of A., under which he has a right to 
recover £10,000 against X. Here it will be said the whole matter is 
settled. The law was unconstitutional; the law has been treated as 
void; A. has obtained judgment; A.’s rights are secured. This 
would be all that was required, but for one consideration. The object 
of the plaintiff in an action is to obtain not judgment, but pay- 
ment or execution. What are the means by which judgments 
of the Privy Council may be put in force where they happen 
not to be supported by Irish opinion, and are opposed, it may 
be, to the decisions of the Irish Courts? The answer is simple: 
the Constitution provides no means whatever. The Federal 
tribunals of America possess in every State officials of their 
own, and are supported in the main by American opinion. The 
Americans are, moreover, to use their own expression, ‘a law-abiding 
people.’ Yet, for all this, the judgment of the Supreme Court may 
be worth little if it runs across State sentiment, and if the President 
should happen to sympathise with State rights. A citizen of colour 
was unlawfully imprisoned in Georgia; he applied for a habeas 
corpus. The application ultimately came before Chief Justice 
Marshall, and the writ was granted. The traditional comment of 
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President Jackson is noteworthy : ‘John Marshall has given his judg- 
ment, let him enforce it if he can.’ The Executive would not assist 
the Court, and the Supreme Court was powerless.” (pp. 258-259.) 
Indeed, Mr. Dicey seems to us to prove, with a moral power 
which hardly falls below the convincingness of mathematical 
demonstration, that the compromise between Federalism and 
Colonial independence proposed by Mr. Gladstone had but 
‘one redeeming feature, and that was the one feature which 
rendered it unpopular with the Liberal Party,—the restora- 
tion of unity and strength to the British Parliament by 
the elimination of the Irish obstructors. That feature, 
however, it had in common with the far less hopeless scheme 
of Colonial independence, and in common, let us add, 
with a solution which seems to us,—bad as it is,—greatly 
superior even to Colonial independence, namely, complete separa- 
tion. Complete separation would be a frightful calamity. But 
it would at least administer a tonic to the Irish sense of respon- 
sibility, and would wean Great Britain effectually from that 
feeling that she is bound to interfere, which so attenuates the 
Trish sense of responsibility. Separation seems to us a remedy 
for our quarrels with Ireland that is certainly worse than the 
disease, but not nearly so dangerous a remedy, nevertheless, as 
those half-and-half remedies discussed in this book, of which 
‘Colonial independence is only the least hopeless because it most 
nearly resembles complete separation. We can hardly express 
too strongly our sense of what the community owes to Mr. Dicey 
for his most lucid and masterly volume. 





A CLASSICAL STORY.* 
Tus title which Mr. Graham gives to his “tale of ancient 
Rome” is possibly meant to discourage the anticipations which 
might be formed of its contents. We are not to look for an 
account of the doings of rulers and statesmen, but for the 
fortunes of a girl, and, of course, of her lover. Nera is the 
daughter, or reputed daughter, of Masthlion, a potter of 
Surrentum, and is loved by one Julius Martialis, a Centurion of 
the Pretorian Guard. Mr. Graham, by the way, is a little 
vague in his use of names. Nera is scarcely one which we 
should expect to find borne by an artisan’s daughter. Again, 
the girl is chided by her lover for not calling him “Julius,” as 
we find him called afterwards by his brother, Claudius Martialis. 
But surely he had a piwenomen, which, we presume, lovers and 
kinsfolk would use. (If he had none, the real father of his betrothed, 
Caius Quintus Fabricius, seems to have had two.) But to return. 
Though the story centres in the loves of Martialis and Newra, 
more important personages figure in its course. We are intro- 
duced to Tiberius in his island retreat of Capres, and to the 
powerful and ambitious Sejanus. The Emperor and his 
Minister are both somewhat dim and obscure figures, and we 
should have been glad if Mr. Graham had helped us a little 
more to realise them. He succeeds better, we think, with 
Sejanus than with his master; nor is this to be wondered at, 
for the task is certainly easier. The portrait of the Prefect of 
the Preetorians, as it is drawn for the readers of Necra, is at least 
that of a man with really human lights and shadows abont it. 
He is quite naturally jealous when he finds that Plautia prefers 
the handsome Pritorian to himself, but does not rush, in melo- 
dramatic fashion, into treachery or violence to avenge his in- 
jured self-love. On the contrary, he is quite enovgh of a soldier 
to recognise the merits of his subordinate, and far too sensible 
to lose his service on account of a woman’s caprice. The more 
difficult question of what the man’s aims really were is left pretty 
much as it was before. We are inclined to doubt whether the 
alliance with Livia, the widow of Drusus, was ever as formally 
recognised as it is represented as being in Mr. Graham’s novel. 
It is true that Tacitus puts into the mouth of a speaker who was 
enlarging on the favours showered on the Minister by the Em- 
peror, “ He was your son-in-law, &c., that we courted,” and, indeed, 
speaking in his own person, uses the same term. But Suetonius, 
who, scandalous as he is, is in such matters to be trusted, says 
‘that he was “fooled by the hope of an alliance ” (spe adfinitatis 
deceptum), and Dio Cassius declares that at the time of his 
death, his wife Apicata was not formally divorced. But 
if historical novelists never departed more seriously from 
facts, there would be little to complain of. We may 
ask, however, why Sejanus is always spoken of as the 
«Pretor.’’ He was appointed to the joint-command of the 
Preetorian Guard in the year of the death of Augustus, and 
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became sole Prefect not long after. This was sixteen 
before the date of the story. We do not know when he 
the office of Preetor; but it was probably before his appoint, 
ment to his military post. But in Vol. IL, p, 957 Mr 
Graham speaks of the “ terrible fall and death of Sejanus, the 
formidable Pretor.” As a matter of fact, he was Consul at the 
time of his death. It seems as if Mr. Graham had Written 
“ Pretor ” when he meant to write “ Prefect.” 

The portrait of Tiberius is, in the main, that of the licentions 
and cruel tyrant whom Suetonius and Tacitus have held Up to 
the execration of mankind. Here is his outward likeness gy 
Mr. Graham presents it :— 

“ His tall form had contracted a stoop, aud was shrank ulmost to 

emaciation. His head was bald, except some thin locks which flowed 
low down upon his neck. Thus far might honest age be accountable. 
but to see the offensive ulcerous eruptions stuck over with plaster, 
which blotched his pale face, was to awaken suspicion of polluted 
habits. Yet from the midst of this unattractive physiognomy therg 
shone the undimmed brilliance of his large eyes. Their beauty had 
outlived the once acknowledged comeliness of his face, as well as the 
athletic proportions of his large frame. Somewhat heavy-lidded and 
slow-moving, their glance, nevertheless, when it became fixed, seemed 
to pierce the inward thoughts of him they rested upon.” 
This is a sufficiently faithful copy of Suetonius, except that the 
brilliance of the eyes is somewhat exaggerated. The more 
prosaic historian says that they were very large, and had a 
singular power of seeing in the dark, but only for a short time 
when first opened after sleep, and that they grew dull again 
(rursum hebescebant). It is probable, too, that Suetonius means 
to say not that the hair was grown long, but that it grew low 
down on the neck. “It seemed a family characteristic in him.” 
If it had been a family fashion of wearing the hair, the fact 
would have been stated more positively. 

On the character of the man we get, as has been said, litile 
light. Of course, we did not expect an exhaustive discussion of 
a very difficult subject; but it is quite within the province of 
the writer of fiction to suggest and to present in a concrete form 
a probable hypothesis. But in these pages the brutal sensualist 
who up to the age of nearly fourscore kept the peace of the 
Empire unbroken and its treasury full, remains as great a 
problem as ever. As to the private life at Caprem, we may 
remark that if the accounts of Tacitus and Suetonius give the 
truth, or anything like the truth, the adventure of Plautia in 
Mr. Graham’s novel is improbable. No name of an individual 
favourite was ever, if we remember right, mentioned in con- 
nection with Tiberius. 

The story of Newra and her Pretorian lover, if not novel in 
its incidents, can scarcely fail to please and interest. ‘Te young 
soldier displays a contempt for social distinctions which lovers 
in all ages have felt, but which was probably very unusual ina 
Roman; and meets with the reward, more frequent in fiction 
than in real life, of finding that his betrothed is as worthy of 
him in family as she is in character. The practised novel-reader 
will soon guess that the grand-daughter for whom Fabricius 
has been looking will be found in the girl whose high-bred 
beauty seems so out of place in the potter’s humble cottage. 
The two lovers, of course, do not require much subtlety of 
drawing. He is all that is gallant, and she all that is fair. 
Masthlion, the potter, is a more careful effort, and is, perhaps, 
the most lifelike personage whom Mr. Graham presents to 
us. A happy thought has made him the unlucky discoverer of 
malleable glass, an invention which, as the story goes, was 
judged to be so dangerous to the value of gold and silver that 
it was buried in oblivion by the murder of the inventor. 

The principal villain of the story, Domitius After, is drawn on 
the usual lines of a villain of romance, and calls for no remark. 
The name, however, is not happily chosen, as at the time of the 
story, there was a real Domitius Afer, a very different person 
from his imaginary namesake. The second villain, Cestius, is a 
more natural being. His visit to his brother-in-law, the potter, 
and its consequences make, we think, the best part of the tale. 

Mr. Graham has considerable power of description, bat some- 
times spoils his best passages by too much ornament. Here is 
a fine study from Nature; but it is obviously spoilt by the 
meaningless conclusion. What can be meant by the “dim 
watchword of a twinkling storm-spirit ? ’— 

“The time flew on. The moon sank nearer and nearer to the 
horizon, and was suddenly swallowed up in a craggy mass of cloud, 
rising and spreading upward from the western sea. It moved on 
swiftly and massively. Myriad after myriad of bright stars dis- 
appeared behind the hurrying edge of its pitchy mantle rolling 


onward, in a serrated line, from north to south. Before was the fast- 
narrowivg expanse of glittering radiance; behind the unfathomable 
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ENGLISH AND AMERICAN ART.* 
Tue first of these works is very elaborately got up, each of 
the fifteen numbers in which it is issued being contained in 
a pale-pink portfolio designed with great daintiness and 
taste; the illustrations are executed as photogravures, partly 
on separate sheets, making valuable and charming pictures 
in themselves, partly inserted into the pages of writing. The 
price of the work complete (limited to 1,000 copies), on Dutch 
paper, will be £15. There are also to be éditions de luee, at 
£30, £40, and £50 each. Hogarth, Reynolds, and Gainsborough 
are the three English artists chosen for the three first numbers 
of the series. ‘Tho six pictures of the “ Marriage a la mode,” 
Hogarth’s portrait of himself with the dog, and the “ Sigis- 
monda,” illustrate the first portfolio. These are excellent, and, 
seen without the photographs from which they were taken, 
seem nearly as good as possible. But surely it would have 
been better to have illustrated this work by the photographs 
themselves. We have always noticed that in the process of 
reproducing the photographs in photogravures much has been 
lost. It seems unnecessary to use anything but photographs 
as illustrations, considering the exceeding beauty of the photo- 
graphs done by such firms as Messrs. Goupil, and by such 
artists in photography as Baum, now that they can be 
produced in perfectly permanent chemicals. It is doubtless 
an expensive way of illustrating, but hardly more so, we should 
have thought, than reproducing the photographs in photo- 
gravures. Still, we ought not to grumble, considering how very 
excellent the reproductions are in the work before us. 


In the Reynolds portfolio, we have illustrations of “ The Age of 
Innocence,” “Dr. Johnson,” “ Mrs. Mustors,”’ “ Portraits of 
Two Gentlemen” (Mr. Huddisford and Mr. Bampfylde), “The 
Banished Lord,” “ Lord Heathfield,” “ The Infant Samuel,” 
“Robinetta,’ and the famous “ Angels’ Heads,” all five 
heads portraits of one child, Miss Gordon. In making a 
selection of typical works by Sir Joshua, it would have been 
well to have had a larger choice than among those only 
belonging to the nation, for it possesses none of his most 
famous women’s portraits; also we think it a mistake to have 
reproduced the “ Banished Lord.” This we cannot think 
worthy of Reynolds, having a theatrical, stagey element 
quite foreign to the spirit of his best work. The “Dr. 
Johnson,” “ Lord Heathfield,” and the “ Angels’ Heads” are 
most worthy examples of his genius, and are quite beautifully 
reproduced. In the choice of the Gainsboroughs we are lucky, 
the nation possessing some of the finest examples of his genius, 
the “ Mrs. Siddons,” for example, and the“ Parish Clerk.” Weare 
alsolucky in finding a brother-artist discoursing on their merits. 
Mr. W. B. Richmond writes the text, and what a difference there 
is between the writing of the artist on the artist, and the writing of 
the professional litéératewr on the artist ! Interesting as are some 
of the remarks on Hogarth by Mr. Austin Dobson, how entirely 
outside the artistic appreciation of the painter they are when com- 
pared to Mr. Richmond’s spontaneous and happy revellings ina 
brother-craftsman’s gifts. The praise of great artists’ work by 
outsiders seems so meagre, so formal, so purely dictated by in- 
formation, compared to the delight and sympathy that the fellow- 
feeling of one artist towards another inspires, let alone that sense 
of real knowledge of his subject which is found in every sentence 
Mr. Richmond writes on Gainsborough. Not that we should 
agree with him in the ultimate place assigned to Gainsborough 
among artists, or in comparing him with Reynolds. Our own 
opinion is that Reynolds is altogether on a higher level, and 
made, from an artistic point of view, in a much bigger 
mould; that his art is altogether greater and deeper; that 
his right place might be among the ten greatest artists 
who ever lived, whereas Gainsborough would barely find a place 
among the twenty greatest. In Reynolds, the gifts of colour 
and form are directed towards expressing the general laws of 
Nature through the noblest and purest sense of beauty, and 
while stamping his work by the individuality of his own 
genius, he, like all the greatest masters, seems to elevate Nature 








* English Art in the Pullic Galleries of London, Illustrated with more than 
100 Photogravures by Goupil and Co. Published under the direction of Thomas 
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Book of American Figure Painters, London: John C. Nimmo. 


and fit her to grace the more permanent aspect of Art. 
Lamentable indeed is it that the methods and pigments he used 
were often so unsafe und fleeting. His drawing may be careless 
and faulty at times, but it is never ignoble or flimsy. In his 
most rapid brushwork there is always traceable the truest sense 
of beauty inspiring the flight, and in his colouring there are 
constantly noble qualities to be found, especially in his 
flesh-painting, which have never been excelled, we think, if 
equalled, by any master of any school. When we think how 
few are the painters who have ever really battled with the 
difficulties of flesh-painting, the excellence in this line which 
all must admit as existing in Sir Joshua’s work when at 
its best, puts him at once on the highest level among painters. 
Now, in Gainsborough we feel there is nothing that exactly 
touches the greatest. There is a very precise rendering of 
individual countenance which is most interesting and unique, 
and makes him very great as a portrait-painter; but though 
delicate and brilliant artistic gifts are also present in his work, 
there is a flimsiness in the carrying-out of the intention, a 
frivolity in the execution often, which excludes his work, we 
think, from taking a first place in Art. It possesses a great 
charm, but it is not the charm of soul; it is the charm of 
manners, and of that kind of beauty which seems hung on to 
certain human beings, rather than to belong to their own 
essence. And so in the beauty of his colour and tone, and 
general arrangement of a picture. The beauty he cares for 
seems to be more the surface decoration of Nature than its very 
essence, the outcome of its very core. What makes Phidias 
Phidias, and all the greatest artists the greatest, is that power 
of unfolding the secret beauties and truths of Nature, and being, 
to put it paradoxically, more true than Nature herself. 

To return to the first portfolio. We do not think that Mr. 
Austin Dobson accentuates sufficiently the very fine genius asa 
painter which Hogarth possessed, though it was used in the ser- 
vice of a strong desire, above all things, to depict character and 
the fashions, manners, and vices of hisday. In our day, this vein 
has been expressed by slighter methods, in such illustrations as 
those by Leech, Du Maurier, and others. Perhaps this slighter 
method is better fitted for the purpose than the elaborate paint- 
ing of Hogarth. It must always be remembered that there is 
a certain amount of curiosity blended with the impression which 
painted moralities inspire. Hideous vice painted in full does not 
always influence merely by teaching a lesson; it may also inspire 
a curiosity which is not entirely wholesome, and whichis increased 
the more the work is carried out under realistic conditions, 
colour, &c. The very great qualities which Hogarth’s art as 
art possessed, seem to have deserved as such a larger field for 
their development than the small pictures which tell of the 
follies and vices of his generation. There is a sense of beauty 
in the quality and colour of his painting with which the ghastly 
vice which the story of the picture so often depicts seems to jar. 
Such an effect may assuredly be true to life; but still, it may 
perhaps be justly felt that a feeling for beauty in Art is such a 
rare gift in the extent to which Hogarth possessed it, that had 
he used it unmitigatedly in the service of a high and elevating 
art, instead of in that of a didactic and critical spirit, his works 
of art might have been greater. Still, however this may be 
theoretically, Hogarth chose his own line, and the power and 
interest which he wove into these vivid stories of his own creation 
are perhaps the unanswerable proofs that it was right he should 
pursue his art in that direction; for clearly “to be true unto 
thyself” is the most imperative of all maxims to the artist, above 
all workers. Still, in considering the work of Hogarth, the really 
great artistic qualities are apt to be forgotten, so forcible is his 
power of telling a story and of accentuating different types of 
character and manners. 

We indeed wish all success to this work, which ought certainly 
to be included in all libraries of art-books. Such a history of 
the best examples of English art carried out in such a manner 
cannot fail of being appreciated, for, as far as we know, nothing 
of the kind existed before. The English school is quite individual 
and important enough to make such a work almost a necessity 
to all interested in the subject. 


As far as binding, decorative ornament, and all assessories 
are concerned, The Book of American Figure-Painters is among 
the handsomest we have seen. Its size and weight give it im- 
portance, let alone the well-designed white-and-gold cover, and 
the elaborate but well-drawn and delicately tinted lining. All 
that belongs to the decoration of the volume is good, and the 





illustrations, as examples of photogravures, are first-rate; and 
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many of those which show least of the figure are, as pictures, 
pretty. But if this work is to be considered as evidence of the 
power of American artists to draw the figure, we must, in all 
honesty, say that it is a failure. Never have we seen more 
distinctly the mischievous results of copying the figure from 
models without a previous knowledge of the laws of form, 
or without a principle in the treatment of the nude which makes 
it right and advisable to treat it at all in Art. We have but 
little sympathy with French art, as a rule, as it is treated 
by Frenchmen; but, nevertheless, in it is traceable the strength 
as well as the weakness of the national sentiment and 
character; we feel that French art is a true outcome 
of the French mind and temperament, but we fail in seeing 
anything to admire in the American adaptation of the French 
feeling. The Americans have not yet fownd themselves in their 
art as they have in their literature. Every line they take 
up suggests an echo of some work or school of European art 
which has appendaged itself to the artist’s mind as the thing 
to imitate. The American’s art, it seems to us, is altogether 
at present outside his own experience and life of sensation, 
an accomplishment which he pursues with great expertness 
and cleverness, but into which no true originality can enter, 
because it comes from no centre of feeling which creates it and 
imperatively demands its expression. This, of course, may be 
truly said of much of the modern art which is manufactured 
instead of being invented, but in no instances more strongly than 
in the case of nearly all American art. Exceptions occur to us in 
the case of the decorative work of Elihu Vedder, and in that of 
some of the illustrations which appear in the Century and Harper's 
Magazines. Inall the completer paintings by American artists, 
we find an absence of anything which bears the stamp of a true 
national individuality. American art must begin on entirely 
new lines of its own before it can boast of an American school. 
The American character has happily, we believe, nothing in it 
which would account for such a treatment of the nude as we find 
in some of these designs before us. As we understand American 
feeling and sentiment, such outrages as some to be found 
here on that finer taste which borders on a moral delicacy of 
feeling could not be perpetrated by American artists, were they 
not authorised by the prestige of the French school of art and by 
French training. Moreover, the work of those who borrow must 
exceed, or at least equal in worth, the original, or what can be 
the use of it? Now, in these echoes of French figure-drawing 
the one undeniable excellence which exists in the originals is 
left out, namely, correct drawing. An extraordinary want of know- 
ledge of structure and proportion is to be found in some of these 
illustrations, which is the result of the artist having depended 
for his form entirely on the changing lines of a model hefore he 
had become master of the laws of form, or before his eye was 
sufficiently sensitive in discriminating between the possible 
and the impossible in human structure. More than ever 
does this work prove what we believe firmly to be the 
case,—that if Art is ever to rise again to be considered among 
the serious and vital interests of society, it must get on to 
very different lines to those on which a great deal of modern art 
is conducted. Photography will give the beauty of realism more 
and more completely as the science is perfected; but no science 
will ever translate human feeling or human imagination. The 
human hand of the gifted artist is alone able to render these. 
To direct such human feeling and imagination so as to suggest 
impressive truths and noble emotions, is, we think, the true 
vocation for the art of the future,—we mean, of course, the art 
which is neither portrait-painting nor caricature, both most 
useful in their separate ways. In order to carry out really high 
art, knowledge as well as dexterity is required. No trick of eye 
or hand, however clever, can work out the creation of an imagina- 
tive brain. Certain truths and laws of Nature must become 
part of the artist’s own being before he can successfully direct 
the creative faculty. To acquire such knowledge necessitates 
an entirely different training to that given in either the French 
or English schools ; but we are convinced that without it, high 
art can only be produced by the individual artists who are strong 
enough to fight through all difficulties, and so to do the work 
which is most useful to the whole community, as was the art of 
Greece and Italy. If America had a genuine art instinct of her 
own, it might be to her we should justly look for the energy 
and enterprise to carry out with a young nation’s vitality and 
enthusiasm some real line of study and aim which might 
give her a school of great art. At present, however, the 
véchaugé element in her art has a wearying, depressing effect 


upon us, no mere cleverness in execution bein 
to stimulate an interest. To return to the w 
the book seems to us to be too ambitious in it 
sidering the want of right sensitiveness in th 
points; but as an illustrated gift-book, it is int 
as showing the perfection with which a book 
America, but as also showing what the Americ 
can do. 
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CURRENT LITERATURE, 
——@—— 
CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 

The Art Journal, 1886. (J. 8. Virtue and Co.)—The Art Journal 
is, we believe, the oldest of its class of periodicals, and still holds its 
own against younger rivals. This year’s collected numbers contain 
six etchinge, of which three are originals,—that is, wholly the work of 
the artist. Of these, we like Mr. F. Slocombe’s “ Silvered Way” the 
best, though both M. Paul Rajon’s “ Ninette’”’ and Mr. John Full. 
wood’s ‘“‘ Minnow Catcher” are pleasing. Of the others, we should be 
inclined to give the preference to Mr. C. O. Murray’s rendering of 
Mr. Breton Riviere’s “ Last Spoonful,” a charming parody, 80 to 
speak, of the same painter’s “ Circe and the Companions of Ulysses,” 
There are also two reproductions in fac-simile, ‘The Brigands of the 
Desert,” after R. Friese, and “1814,” a fine figure of Napoleon, after 
Meissonier. The smaller illustrations and the literary matter, with itg 
comprehensive record of contemporary art, are up to the ngual 
standard of the magazine. 

Amateur Work. Edited by the Author of “ Every Man His Own 
Mechanic.” Vol. V. (Ward and Lock.)—This new volume of 
Amateur Work is likely to be as useful as its predecessors. Not Quid. 
quid agunt, but Quidquid faciunt homines, is its theme. It will teach 
you to make everything, from a yacht or a telescope, to the box for 
the box-trick, or a donkey in fret-work. The only drawback that we 
feel in wishing unlimited success to this ingenious publication is the 
sense that if everybody lays its instructions to heart, a whole host of 
people—cabinet-makers, conjurers, carpenters, boatbuilders, black. 
smiths, lapidaries, and we know not who else—will be thrown ont of 
employment. 

Well-Worn Roads in Spain, Holland, and Italy. By F. Hopkinson 
Smith. (J.C. Nimmo.)—Mr. F. H. Smith is an American artist (if 
he did not tell us his nationality, it would be revealed by the curious 
phrase, “the voice of an angel, and an English angel at that”), 
He tells us about experiences gained in the cause of his artistic 
wanderings at such places as Cordova, Amsterdam, and Venice, 
Amusing experiences they are, with the moral that if you want to 
get your way, to triamph over authorities, municipal or military, 
extortionate gondoliers, and all other tribes that trouble the traveller, 
you should take the passport of an artist’s sketch-book. (Not in 
France, however, it would seem, where every one seems to have 
“German spy” on the brain.) The illustrations consist of sixteen 
full-page phototyps plates, and some forty or fifty engravings, which 
appear in the body of the text. The former seem to us somewhat 
unequal. Three of the four Venetian pictures are very pleasing; 
the fourth, ‘‘A Venetian Pottery Shop,” seems less successful. 
Among the Spanish pictures, we like the “ Alto Archo” best. Many 
of the minor illustrations are charming. On the whole, this volume 
deserves a welcome. 

We have received, and gladly commend to the attention of our 
readers, a new edition of Rome: its Churches, Monuments, Art, and 
Antiquities, (Virtue and Co.)—Mr. Way’s book was noticed on its 
appearance some time ago in this journal. The present edition is, 
if our remembrance of the first is correct, on a somewhat smaller 
scale. It might have been as well to have stated the difference 
exactly. 

Reminiscences of the Indian and Colonial Exhibition. Edited by 
Frank Cundall. (Clowes and Sons.)—This handsome volume, brought 
out with the sanction of the Royal Commission, will doubtless meet 
with a welcome. It seems a pity that so curious a collection of the 
industry and natural resources of a large part of the world should 
be scattered. Something that will keep the recollection fresh in the 
mind has a special value, and this we get in the book, with its hundred 
odd illustrations, which Mr. Cundall has here put together. 

More “ Graphic” Pictures. By Randolph Caldecott. (Routledge 
and Sons.)—Here are some seventy pages of sketches in ¢olours,— 
“ How Tankerville Smith took a Country House ‘ with a Fixture,’” 
“How Mr. Oakhall found Consolation at Florence,” and others which 
many of our readers will have laughed over in the pages of the Graphic. 

Days with Sir Roger de Coverley, illustrated by Hugh Thomson 
(Macmillan), is a reprint of the famous papers, the spirit of which 
the artist has caught with success, though his pictures sometimes 
look too much like caricatures. “Sir Roger’s Ancestor Invents a 
New Mode of Making Love” is an instance of what we mean. The 





“ancestor” is grotesque, and the lady looks at least forty. 
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ors who utilise this season by inculcating religious 
the life of piety as that in which alone true 
and abiding happiness can be found, Miss Agnes Giberne holds a 
deservedly high place. She is this year represented chiefly by (1), 
Baid’s Silver Bond, and (2), Five Thousand Pounds. (James Niabet 

dCo.) Of these, the former, which is much the larger, and in 
oa t of plot-construction the more ambitious, is also the more dis- 
a It is far too long and too loosely constructed, and it is 
loomy for a gift-book. Enid Carew is in every sense a 


Among auth 
, or by picturing 


appointing. 
also far too g 


good girl, bat why F ner e 
Why, in addition to being kept down by her maniacally parsimonious 


father, should she throw away her youth, her health, her capacity for 
Jove, and finally her life, on such a transparently poor and shallow 
creature as her cousin Vivian ? One character in Enid 8 Silver Bond, 
however, is really well drawn,—Mildred Lucas, a friend of Enid, 
whose character a great calamity in early life has warped. Hers isa 
strong and powerfully sketched personality. Five Thousand Pounds, 
though a much shorter story than Enid’s Silver Bond, is much more 
satisfactory. There is, it is true, no originality in the plot. Itis|a 
the “oft told and too true tale’? of how wealth—in this case rather 
the promise of wealth—does evil rather than good to a poor 
family that unexpectedly falls heir to it. In this little volume, | ¢ 
the daughter of a poor working man, named Murdock, tells how her 
prother is morally ruined by a legacy of five thousand pounds; how 
he becomes indolent and bad-tempered, takes to drink, and finally 
becomes an imbecile. But the story is told simply and with realistic 
force, and should accomplish the object of its author, of acting as a 
warning. ——Our Frank, and other Stories, by Amy Walton (Blackie t 
and Son), is, as its title indicates, a collection of homely tales. Not 
one of them is carelessly told, or fails to point, though not too 
obtrusively, a sound little moral. The best and most elaborate is the 
first, “Our Frank,” which relates how a Buckinghamshire lad is forced 
by his father’s bad temper and unkind treatment to run away from 
home, falls among tramps, and has some queer experiences before he 
returns to the paternal nest. Miss Walton shows true humour in her 
sketches of tramp-life.-——See fcr Yourselves, by Grace Stebbing 
(James Nisbet and Co.), is a shor$ and skilfully told narrative of 
heroic and persistent “slumming.” Mr. Lincoln is perhaps too 
good to be other than an ideal sketch; but little Brown, and still 
more that lively and affectionate gamin, Bill Bayard, are taken to 
the life, because taken from the streets. In point of tone, style, 
and length, See for Yourselves is a model story of its kind. 


Perseverance Island; or, the Robinson Crusoe of the Nineteenth 
Century. By Douglas Frazar. (Blackie and Son.)—There is 
ingenuity in the central idea of this story. A man is washed 
ashore on an uninhabited island, with nothing but a few yards of 
Manilla rope and some boot-nails; and in the course of a few years, 
thanks to his having studied the Amateur Mechanic, or some such 
publication, he surrounds himself with all the resources of civilisa- 
tion, and even gees beyond what has yet been accomplished elsewhere, 
for he constructs a flying-machine that can be steered against the 
wind. He has, it is true, some help in his discoveries, for he finds 
iron and galtpetre (which he oddly enough calls “ potassium”). 
Still, he accomplishes marvels, makes bricks, constructs cannon, a 
steam yacht, a submarine boat, and other things in plenty, besides 
teaching his goats to play backgammon. One thing, however, that 
he accomplishes surpasses even the flying-machine. Anxious to find 
out the longitude of his island, he takes observations of a lunar 
eclipse, and takes them at 2 o’clock in the afternoon. ‘ It seemed,” 
he says, describing his experiences on “the balmy spring-like day ” 
with which he was favoured, “as if the sun and moon would never 
approach each other.” But at last they did, and for this once only 
the sun went between the earth and the moon. This is not Mr. 
Frazar’s explanation, but it is the only one that occurs to us. 


Linford Green. By C. Selby Lowndes. (Warne and Co.)— This is 
a story of two brothers, their mutual affection, the sacrifices which it 
constrains them to make for each other, and the reward which it 
brings them at the last. Everybody is very good, after some little 
struggle; money difficulties are cleared away, but not with toolargea 
liberality ; there is one happy marriage, and it wonld not be rash to 
prophesy another. Linford Green is situated in the best of all possible 
worlds, and is naturally pleasant to read about. 


Footprints in the Forest. By Edward 8, Ellis. (Cassell and Co.)— 
Mr. Ellis emulates Fenimore Cooper, with a difference. “ Deerfoot” 
is another Uncas, as swift of foot, as brave and as skilful in expe- 
dients ; but besides this he is a Christian, and has a strong inclination, 
which circumstances, however, do not permit him altogether to follow, 
to act on the principles of the Peace Society. His adventures, 
encountered in an attempt to deliver a young German lad who had 
fallen into the power of a party of hostile Indians, are told excellently 
well. There is no end to the ingenuity of the young hunter’s con- 
trivances, and they are described with an attractive air of being 
Possible, 

Views of English Society. By a Little Girl of Eleven. 
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(Field and 





what ill-conditioned brother. 
initial mistake of sitting up to let him in unknown to his father. 
the end, everybody takes the pledge and becomes happy and good. 
We think that there is a more excellent way than this; but Miss 
Brodie must have the credit of writing up to her purpose effectively 


warfare, and has some thrilling adventures with pirates. 
good book ; but we may venture to advise the writer to have nothing 
to do with the cheap and valueless humour of such names as Lord 
Seafunk, First Lord of the Admiralty, and Doctors Cuppage and 
Podophyllin. 





Tuer.) —One would like to know the truth about the authorship. Is 
the “little girl” a literary fiction? Did she write, for instance, about 
the “ Sunflower League,” with such rules as this >—“ If a cloak is to 
be worn, it is to be fastened with a heavy clasp, the more like a 
medizeval door-hinge the better.” 
but we wonder what this young philosopher, who thinks so sensibly 
and writes so well about weddings, about children’s parties, about 
the blue ribbon, will be when she grows up. Perhaps, as clever boy® 
become sometimes dull young men, she will become frivolous. 
should she be condemned to a life of misery ? | present she is surprisingly wise, and is an admirable guide and philo- 
sopher for the young. 


We do not deny the possibility ; 


At 


His Guardian Angel. By Emily Brodie. (J. F. Shaw.)—The 
guardian angel” is a sister, who watches over the career of a some- 
A very good angel she is, after the 
In 


nd with good taste. 


We Wives. By L. G. Cooper. (J. F. Shaw.)—This is a well 


written story of domestic life, especially showing the deterioration of 


haracter which the indulgence of selfishness can bring about. 
Ronald Hallifaw. By Arthur Lee Knight. (F. Warne and Co.)— 


The story begins with an adventure of drifting out to sea, being 
picked up by, and very soon wrecked in, a coasting vessel. 
these experiences, of course, “he would be a sailor’”’ more than ever, 
Ronald enters the Navy, sees the fight between the ‘ Monitor’ and 


After 


he ‘ Merrimac,’ one of the most interesting incidents of modern nava} 
This isa 


A, Apple Pie, by Kate Greenaway (Routledge and Sons), is an 


alphabetical story, so to speak, told in twenty illustrations, daintily 
drawn and coloured, after Miss Kate Greenaway’s manner, of the 
fortunes of an apple pie.——From the same publishers, we also get 
Romps All the Year Round, by Harry Furniss, with Verses by E. F. 
Milleken, both pictures and verses excellent fun. 


They can be had 


n one volume or two. 
The Diverting History of Three Blind Mice, illustrated by C. Card- 


well (Marcus Ward and Co.), is a delicate little volume with humorous. 
pictures and music for the words. 


One Thousand Quaint Cuts from Books of Other Days (Field and 


Tuer), is a collection of illustrations from the children’s books which 
amused former generations less prodigally supplied than the present. 
It will be interesting to turn from the fine colour and graceful 
drawings of to-day to what satisfied simple tastes in the past; and 
this can be done, for the present still asserts its superiority, at the 
smallest possible expense, the illustrations costing something less 
than a penny for fifty, the price being doubled if you desire the 
luxury of having them printed on one side of the paper only. 


Maggie's Roundabout Tules. (Routledge and Sons.)—The two 


hundred illustrations which this volume contains are chiefly of naturah 


history. The letterpress is appropriate. Both will amuse and some- 


times instruct young readers. 


Charlie Lacken at School and College. (Hodder and Stoughton.) — 
There is plenty of stir and rough-and-tumble adventure in this story, 
and Mr. Adams is evidently well acquainted with English schools and 
schoolmasters. Some of Lacken's scrapes, such as a couple of 
burglaries with which (as the rescuer of beauty and the defender of 
property) he is connected, are wildly improbable. But this is not so 
much to be objected to as the presence of Miss Clinton, charming gir} 
though she be. The admirable illustrations in Charlie Lucken, and 
its excellent paper and type, deserve a word of hearty commendation. 


Through Trial to Triumph; or, the Royal Way. By Madeline 
Bonavia Hunt. (Cassell and Co.)—The subject of this tale is not a 
happy one, being the misunderstanding, from the commencement of 
marriage, between a husband and wife, treated, in almost successive 
chapters, under such headings as ‘‘ The First Quarrel,” “ Recrimina- 
tions,” “More Misunderstanding,’’ ‘‘ Treason,” “An Open Breach,’’ 
while the misunderstanding is not cleared up till it is too late to 
amend the consequences of it. The “royal way” (from the “De 
Imitatione ”’) indicates the religious element of the story ; but to carry 
readers through the unpleasant details of so unpleasant a theme 
demands a treatment more skilful and artistic than we have found in 
this volume. 

On the Banks of the Dee. A Legend of Chester concerning the 
Fate of Harold. Preserved in the Harleian MS., British Museum. 
By Parnell Greene. (F. V. White and Co.)—This story is based on 
the legend (which would appear not to be altogether without some 
show of authority) that Harold, after being left for dead on the field 
of Hastings, was removed to Winchester, and after two years restored 
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to health. The object of the tale is to excite in the general reader 
an interest in “the customs, manners, and habits of our Saxon 
ancestors.” They are embodied and set forth in a very varied 
picture of the life of the period, and the events immediately following 
the Conquest; as the subjugation of the country was then being 
completed, there is no lack of fighting in the book. The author is 
well acquainted with Anglo-Saxon life and antiquities, and gives 
some useful notes and references, 





Joel Barlow. Ry Charles Burr Todd. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.)— 
Mr. Barlow was a poet of what may be called the pre-Cowper style, 
his principal production, “The Columbiad,’”’ being an epic which it 
would not be unfair to rank with the productions of Sir Richard 
Blackmore ; while a more successful effort, “The Hasty Pudding,” 
is a burlesque heroic, which is as good an imitation of Pope as can 
easily be found, Here is a specimen :— 


** At last the closing season browns the plain, 
And ripe October gathers in the grain ; 
Deep-loaded carts the spacious corn-house fill, 
The sack distended marches to the mill ; 
The labouring mill beneath the burden groans, 
And showers the future pudding from the stones, 
Till the glad housewife greets the powdered gold, 
And the new crop exterminates the old. 
Ah! who can sing, what every wight must feel, 
The joy that enters with the bag of meal ? 
A general jubilee pervades the house, 
Wakes every child, and gladdens every mouse.”’ 


Mr. Barlow was also a diplomatist. He went to Paris as representative 
of the United States in 1788, negotiated, with great skill and success, 
with the Dey of Algiers, for the release of American captives, and 
ended his life in a mission which he undertook in 1811 to settle with 
Napoleon personally some grave difficulties which had arisen between 
the States and France in reference to the rights of neutrals. In the 
following year he journeyed to Wilna; but the disastrous retreat was 
then in full force; Napoleon was hurrying back to France. Barlow 
returned from Wilna to Warsaw; and set out again from Warsaw to 
Cracow, but died on the journey of inflammation of the lungs. This 
account of a busy aud useful life, though specially interesting to 
American readers, may well meet with a welcome here. 

A Short History of Parliament. By B. C. Skottowe, M.A. (Swan 
Sonnenschein and Co.)—Mr. Skottowe’s book may be recommended 
as dealing very carefully and completely with one important side of 
Constitutional history. We are inclined to wish that the last chapter 
had been omitted, or, perhaps we should say, curtailed. The “ Stock- 
dale Case” is a legitimate subject for the historian (by the way, Mr. 
Skottowe’s account of it is incomplete, for he does not tell his readers 
how it ended) ; but the suspension of the Irish Members and the 
Brodlangh difficulty are yet too recent. The style so manifestly 
depreciates under the influence of these topics that no further proof 
of our contention is needed. But, taken as a whole, Mr. Skottowe’s 
treatise is one that may safely be recommended. 

We have received another volume (Vol. V., Part II.) of an under- 
taking to which we have repeatedly given a few words of well- 
deserved praise, The Encyclopedic Dictionary. (Cassell and Co.) The 
spirit of this work, we may take the occasion of again explaining, is 
to give a brief account not only of words, but of things also. It com- 
bines, therefore, the functions of a dictionary and encyclopaedia, 
carrying out the design more effectively by the aid of illustrations. 
The idea is an excellent one, and it is well carried out. The volume 
now before us contains from “ parbuck”’ to “ quodling.” 

New Epitions.—Messrs. Cassell and Co. have republished, at, we 
believe, a lower price, the five volumes of Professor Henry Morley’s 
“Library of English Literature.’ We have had occasion to notice 
these as they appeared, and we need now only recall their names to 
the recollection of our readers, and at the same time give them a 
hearty commendation as carrying out satisfactorily what they profess 
to do, giving a connected view, amply illustrated with examples (not 
mere extracts) of English literature. The five volumes are :—Longer 
Works in English Verse and Prose, Shorter English Poems, Shorter 
Works in English Prose, English Plays, and Illustrations of English 
Religion.——We have also received, from Mesars. Macmillan, a reissue 
of Rousseau. By the Right Hon. John Morley. 2 vols. Here, again, 
the function of criticism needs not to be exercised.—We have to 
acknowledge the seventh edition of the Genealogical and Heraldic 
History of the Landed Gentry of Great Britain and Ireland. By 
Sir Bernard Burke, C.B. 2 vols. (Harrison and Sons.)—The two 
volumes contain more than two thousand pages, double-columned, 
and closely printed, a great amount of type, representing a vast 
amount of labour. They have been corrected up to the present time, 
and, as far as we have ‘been able to examine them, are full and 
correct. Hard Knots in Shakespeare, by Sir Philip Perring, Bart. 
(Longmans), has been enlarged in the second edition by criticisms on 
six additional plays, two of these being Romeo and Juliet and Othello. 
A few fresh conjectures have been made about plays previously 
included. Extracts from the Writings of W. M. Thackeray, chiefly 
Philosophical and Reflective. (Smith and Elder.)——The newest 
volume in “ Morley’s Universal Library,” edited by Professor Henry 











Morley (Routledge and Sons), is Famous Pamphlets. The idea is an 





excellent one. Professor Morley has selected six; and all g 
important, as their names will show. They are Milton’s = 
pagitica,” “ Killing No Marder,” (the work of one Sexby, and 
lished in 1657), Defoe’s “ Shortest Way with Dissenters + Phe 
“Orisis,” which cost the writer his seat in Parliament ; ‘Whee? 
famous “ Historic Doubts Concerning Napoleon Bonaparte »” ad 
Copleston’s “ Advice to a Young Reviewer.” Count Tolatoi’s ™ 
of novels, War and Peace, containing Before Tilsit, 1805-1807 re 
Invasion, 1807-1812 ; and Borodino, with Epilogue, 1812-1820, eaghn 
two volumes. (W. Pottsberger, New York; Triibner and Co., Lon ’ 
—We have received a one-volume edition of Court Royal, by the 
Author of “ MehaJah,” &c. (Smith and Elder); anda reprint of four 
works which were once well known and valued, and which haye some. 
thing to teach to another generation,—The Women of England The 
Wives of England, The Mothers of England, and The Daughters of 
England, by Mrs. Ellis. (Charles and Co.) All four have reached 
their ‘twenty-fifth thousand.”——New editions, illustrated by H, 
J. Berry, of the Rev. W. Adams’s beautiful allegories, The Shadow of 
the Cross and The Old Man’s Home. Low’s Handbook of the 
Charities of London, 1886-87 (Sampson Low and (Co.), hag been 
revised up to the latest date. Walks in Epping Forest. By Perey 
Lindley. (123 Fleet Street.)——Ambulance Work. By RB. Lawton 
Roberts, M.D. (H. K. Lewis.)——A fourth edition of How t be 
Happy though Married, (T. Fisher Unwin.) 


Mr. Ackermann (Regent Street) sends usa packet of the Christmas 
Cards of Messrs. Prang, of Boston, Massachusetts, which contain 
very carefally executed figures or groups of figures, birds or groups 
of birds, landscapes, &c., in colours. They hardly please us ag much 
as some of the same publisher’s previous cards sent to us in former 
years; for they are rather formal, and sometimes a little artificial 
in effect. They are, however, very elaborate, large in size, and of 
very good workmanship. 








Messrs. Mowbray and Co. (Oxford and London) send us a packet 
of Christmas Cards, drawn by Mr. Wyndham Hughes. The 
designs of these cards are Catholic, and we think we may say, 
medizeval, and the verses which accompany them are by Mrs. C. F, 














Hernaman. The drawings are delicately executed. 
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O’ Donoghue (P.), The Common-Sense of Riding, 4t0..............+00000 (Thacker) 12/6 


O’Shea (J. A.), Romantic Spain, 2 vols, cr 8vo 
Our Little Ones, roy 8vo ......... soap piasabranunbaniewsedd I | 
Pallion (A.), MeulOny, CF SVO. ...05.5..08005.00.0000sscecsescersenesee (Remington) 10/6 
Parry (OC. H. H.), Studies of the Great Composers, cr 8vo ....(Routledge) 6/0 
Pear (G. H.), The Antichrist, + BUG crisscccesnsicceese (Hodder & Stoughton) 3/6 





..(Ward & Downey) 21/0 
(Nelson) 5/0 








Percival Picture Gallery, by “A Ds Ths GE OIG: vsnnss: cocscrtncneseanee (Nelson) 2,0 
Pike (G. H.), Spurgeon, Preacher, &., cr 8V0.....+..4.+. (Hodder & Stoughton) 36 
Plunket (F.), Outside the Pulpit, 120. ...........cccccsscsecesseecenseeceeaee (S.P.C.K) 20 
Primrose (E. D.), Fortune’s Buffets and Rewards, 3 vols. cr 8vo ...... (Unwin) 31/6 
Purnett (T.), The Lady Drusilla, cr 8V0 ........ssecseeeeeeeeeeees (Ward & Downey) 6/0 
MDGAT LON MANN BINE, BVO ico yscsciresccssecsoscsnssasosseseseresseeseoscssnsseessansienesed (Nisbet) 7/6 





Reid (A.), New Liberal Programme, cr 8vo 
Selborne (Earl), Defence of the Church of England, cr 8vo 
Sexton (A. H.), Outlines of Qantitative Analysis, cr 8vo 
Shelley (P. B.), Life of, by E. Dowden, 2 vols. 8vo....... 
Shepard (W.), Our Young Folks’ Josephus, cr 8v0. 
Skottowe (B.), Sudden Death, cr 8V0 .........-.e.00.008 


(Sonnenschein) 2/0 
(Macmillan) 7/6 
t-seseesee(Qriffin) 3/0 
K. Paul & Co.) 36/6 
nannies ta (Warne) 5/0 







Stenhouse (W. M.), Poems, Songs, &c., Cr 8VO .....s.secceseeseeree (Simpkin & Co.) 7/6 
Stockton (F. R.), Casting away of Mrs. Lecks, cr 8vo............ (8. Low & Co.) 2/0 
Stratheck (J ), Come and Go: a Family Text-Book, 16mo ............ (Oliphant) 5/0 
Swan (A, E.), Gates of Een, cr 80..........cscceccecssccecssssecescesssneeeees (Oliphant) 5/9 


Tennyson (H.), Jack and the Beanstalk, illus. by Caldecott 
Tolstoi (Count), Anna Karenina, cr 8vo 
Troap (F.). Sputum, its Microscopy, &c., 8vo 

Walford (E.), Chapters from Family Chests, 2 vo! } 
Wilson (J. H.), King’s Message, cr 870 ........6.00 aekweaueveds ceuipeatcobintenl (Nisbet; 


....(Macmillan) 3/6 
(Vizetelly) 7/6 
(Simpkin & Co.) 15 











r 8vo (Hurst & Blackett) 21/0 
Nisbet) 3/6 
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snsure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing Office 
ot later than noon on Friday. 





CTATOR can be had on Sunday mornings at Mr. K. 


PE : 
»* 212 Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 


Nuuss0N’s, 
The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Messrs. CUPPLES, 
283 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A., 

m be obtained, and Subscriptions are received. 





Tras, AND CO.’S, 
where single Copies ca 
Dicer ANISATION SOCIETY, CHELSEA 

HARITY ORG? is URGENTLY NEEDED by this Committee for 


BRANCH Relief Fund, the demands on which during winter are — 
'e 


their Lot atributions should be sent to HON. SEC., 5a Black!ands Terrace, 
eee Road, Chelsea. 


NGINEERING.—CITY and GUILDS of LONDON 
{NSTITUTE.—The Courses of Technical Instruction at the Central 
itution, Exhibition Road, §.W., are open to persons desirous of studying Civil 
Inst achanical Engineering. The Instruction, under the general direction of 
} 3 fessor UNWIN, F.R.S., M.Inst.C.E., comprises Lectures on the Principles of 
Sa eering, Lessons in Drawin and in the Designing of Machines and Structures, 
eee in the Workshop, and Experiments in the Engineering Laboratory on the 
Strength of Materials and on the Efficiency of the Steam-Engine.—For particulars, 

apply at Exhibition Road, S.W., or at Gresham College, London, E.C. 

PHILIP MAGNUS, Director and Secretary. 














EST HESLERTON CHURCH, YORKSHIRE.—The 

Rector of West Heslerton, York, earnestly appeals to all who are interested 
in the restoration of such churches as are at present unfit for the worship of God. 
The repair of the Parish Church of West Heslerton was, of necessity, commenced 
when £130 only had been raised, because the chancel roof was falliagin, and 
the east wall was unsafe. The chancel is 600 years old, and its restoration will 
cost £218. A further sum of from six to eight hundred pounds will be required 
to make the nave (the roof of which is also very unsound, and not weather- 
proof) uniform with the chancel, and to add a much-needed vestry. At present 
the church is little more than a large room with common square door and win- 
dows, and without transepts, tower, steeple, vestry, or porch. 

There is no wealthy resident in, or large proprietor connected with the parish, 
and the rector is therefore compelled to appeal to the generous and affluent, and 
he trasts that, for the honour of the Church, his appeal may not be in vain. 

A letter from His Grace the Archbishop of York, the Rector's Diocesan, is 
appended. 

Mr. John Hutton, Buxton, will receive and acknowledge donations, and answer 
all enquiries. 

Subscriptions may also be sent to the Rector; to the Rev. H. M. Short, the 
Hall; or to the Churchwardens, Mr, P. Abbey and Mr. Botterill, West Heslerton, 


York. 

The following gentlemen have also kindly permitted reference to be made to 
them:—The Hon. ard Rev. Edward Carr-Giyn, M.A., the Vicarage, Kensington, 
London, W.; the Rev. Edward ff. Clayton, M.A., Rural Dean, the Rectory, 
Ludlow; the Rev. J. Llewelyn Davies, M.A., Rector of Christ Church, St. Mary- 
lebone, and Rural Dean,5 Blanford Square, London, N.W.; the Hon. Eustace 
H. Dawnay, the Grove, Witham, Essex; Sir Craven C. Goring, Bart., Stretting- 
ton, Chichester; the Rev. C. E. Graham-Jones, M.A., the Vicarage, South Ban- 
bury; the Rev. Archer Gurney, 7 Keble Terrace, Oxford ; R. H. Hutton, Esq., 
Englefield Green, Staines; Dr. H. R. Hutton, 8a St. John’s Street, Manchester ; 
Dr. 0. E. Prior, M.D., J.P., Bedford ; Dr. W. H. Robertson, M.D., J.P., Buxton ; 
Rev. W. F. Short, M.A., the Rectory, Donhead St. Mary, Salisbury ; Rev. William 
Smale, M.A., St. Phillip’s Vicarage, Kensington, W.; and to T. W. Tew, Eeq., 
the Grange, Carleton, Pontefract. 

Contributions will be acknowledged in the Times on the first Tuesday in every 
month, 

(Copy of Letter from His Grace the Archbishop of York.]—‘‘ Bishopthorpe, 
York, August 22nd, 1884. My dear Mr. Hutton,—The restoration of West 
Heslerton Church has my full approval, and I gladly commend the undertakiag 
to Christian poms who are able to help. I shall myself give a subscription. 
—Ever, with good wishes, yours, W. Esor.—To the Rev. J. H. Hutton.” 





Feap. 8vo, cloth, 3s 6d; French morocco, 5s 6d. 
GIFT-BOOK for the SEASON. 
HOUGHTS for EVERY DAY, from the WRITINGS of 
the Rev. J. LLEWELYN DAVIES. 
Edited by Two CLERGYMEN. 
Witt1AM Buackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


TONGA 


FOR 


NEURALGIA. 





“* Invaluable in facial Neuralgia, Has 
proved effective in all those cases in 
which we have prescribed it.’”-—Medical 
Press and Circular, 

Tonga maintains its reputation in 
the treatment of Neuralgia.’’—Lancet. 


Tonga is sold at 2s Od, 4s 6d, and 11s, 
Of all Chemists. 





DEATH. 
Capprr.—On the 17th inst., at Bremerschliissel House, Zurich, suddenly, 
Elizabeth Hunter (Lilla), wife of Samuel James Capper, and eldest daughter of 
the late Samuel Robert Healey, Esq., aged 44 years. 


“ 
LIBERTY” 
ART in NEW DESIGNS and CHOICE 
COLOURINGS, 
FABRICS \Jococr Porta. 


New Parrerens Post Freer. py eae = } REGENT STREET, W. 








“ LIBERTY” ART FURNISHING 
FABRICS, sree. and CURTAINS, 


or the 
WINTER SEASON, 


FurNIsHING 











Railway Station—MATLOCK BRIDGE, 
Telegraph Office—MATLOCK BANK. 


Physicians—W. B. HUNTER, M.D., and G, 


HYDROPATHY, 


SM EDLEY’S TENNANT, M.B, 
ry Turkish, Russian, Electric, and other Baths, 
Covered Balconies ; Billiard and Smoking Rooms; 
MATLOCK. Tennis and Croquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, &c. 





Terms—2} to 4 guineas a week. 


HOW TO USE OUR EYES, AND HOW TO PRESERVE 
THEM FROM INFANCY TO OLD AGE, 
With Special Information about Spectacles, Fourth Edition, 
Revised and Enlarged. 
By JOHN BROWNING, F.R.A.S., F.R.M.S., &c, 
With Illustrations, price 1s, cloth. 
EXTRACTS from NOTICES of the FIRST EDITION,— 
*** How to Use Our Eyes,’ by John Browning, F.R.A.S., is a 
thoroughly practical little manual.”—Graphic. ‘Gives many 
a usefal hint to those who enjoy good eyesight and wish to 
preserve it, and gives the advice of an oculist to those obliged 
to wear spectacles.””—Pall Mall Gazette. 
CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, London, W., 
and all Booksellers. 
Sent free for ls 2d by the Author, JOHN BROWNING, 63 
Strand, London, W.C. 





OUR 
EYES. 








Whitens the teeth, prevents decay, and gives a pleasing 
fragrance to the breath, It is by far the best 


TOOTH POWDER, 


and contains no mineral acid or gritty substances. 
Ask anywhere for 

ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, 
the original and only genuine. 


FRIEDRICHSHALL. 


THE WELL-KNOWN APERIENT MINERAL WATER. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


By reason of an improved method of caption, by which dilution is 
avoided, FRIEDRICHSHALL WATER will be found now to be of 
CONSIDERABLY GREATER STRENGTH and EFFICACY than 
heretofore. 

The ordinary dose is a large wineglassfal (4 ounces), taken fasting. Most 
efficacious and more acceptable to the palate when heated or mixed with an 
equal quantity of very hot water. 

“*T know nothing at ali equal to Friedrichshall. The LONGER it is taken, the 
SMALLER is the quantity necessary to effect the purpose,”’ 

Sir Henry Tuompson, F.R.C.S. Lond. 


ROWLANDS’ 


ODONTO 








INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, GOLD MEDAL AWARDED. 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 


‘ All Watches and Clocks of E. DENT and CO,’S 


Manufacture now bear the annexed Trade Mark. 
TRADE MARK. 





NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE sent free on 


application to 
E. DENT and CO, 


61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London. 








| 
OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS | NHE NEW ATHENZUM CLUB— 
SCIENTIFIC, LITERARY, and SOCIAL—has 
EXHIBITION will OPEN on MONDAY, November | VACANCIES for a LIMITED NUMBER of ADDI- 


in WATER-COLOURS. — The WINTER | 


ADLEY COLLEGE —SIX 
SCHOLARSHIPS (four of £50, one of £30, one 
of £20) will be COMPETED for in JUNE NEXT. 





29th, 5 Pall Mall East, from 10 till 5. 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 


AVENDISH COLLEGE, 
CAMBRIDGE. 








PRESIDENT. 
His Grace the DUKE of DEVONSHIRE, K.G. 


The object of this Colleze is to enable Students at 
the earliest practicable age, and at a moderate cost, 
to take the University Degree in Arts, Law, or 
Medicine, 

Students are admitted at 16, and a Degree may be 
taken at 19. 

The College charges for Lodging and Board (with 
an Extra Term in the Long Vacation), including all 
necessary expenses of tuition for the B.A. Degree, 
are £84 per annum. 

For further information, apply to the WARDEN, 
Cavendish College, Cambridge. 


HE SCHOOL in the NEW FOREST, 
PARK HILL, LYNDHURST, lately removed 

from Winton House, Winchester. Preparatory for 
all the Public Schools. Special facilities for Clergy- 
Men’s sons entering for Marlborough —For particu- 











lars, apply to W. F. RAWNSLEY, M.A, 











TIONAL MEMBERS, without Entrance Fee.—Par- 
ticulars, with list of Vice-Presidents and Committee, 
will be forwarded on application to the SECRE- 
TARY, 26 Suffolk Street, Pall Mall. 


EASIDE EDUCATION— 
WESTON-SU PER-MARE. — HIGH-CLASS 
SCHOOL for YOUNG LADIES, conducted by Mrs. 
MEYNIER (late Principal of the Alexandra College, 
Taunton). She is assisted by Visiting Professors and 
Resident English and Foreign Governesses, and offers 
superior educational advantages, combined with the 
comforts and enjoyments of a refined and happy 
home.—For references and terms, which are inclusive, 
address, “Lynwood,” Ellenborough Park, Weston- 
super-Mare, 





HE MISSES S. and R. ALLEN- 
OLNEY (formerly Head Mistresses resnec- 
tively of Blackheath and South Hampstead High 
Schools), residing in the healthy suburb of Hamp- 
stead, RECEIVE a FEW YOUNG LADIES to board 
andeducate, The arrangements are those of a refined 
home, Large playground, and full-sized tennis- 
court. Preparation, if desired, for University 
Examinations and degrees. Reference kindly per- 
mitted to parents of present and former pupils.—41 
Belsize Park Gardens, N.W. 








Candidates must have been under 14 on January Ist, 
1887.— For further particulars, apply to the 
WARDEN, Radley College, near Abingdon, _ ; 


EDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON, 
(for LADIES), 
8and 9 YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 

A PROFESSORS’ SCHOLARSHIP, tenable for 
two terms, will be OFFERED to CANDIDATES not 
po in the College, and not more than 18 years 
of age. 

Names to be sent in not later than December 10th, 
and all inquiries addrezsed to the Secretary, at the 
College. B. SHADWELL, 

Hon. Sec. 


ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—There 

will take place on the 11th, 12th, and 13th of 

JANUARY, an EXAMINATION to fill up TWO or 

MORE VACANCIES on the FOUNDATION.— 

Further information may be obtained by applying to 
the HEAD MASTER, Dean’s Yard. 

PEDIGREE 


AJOR HALLETT’S 

CEREALS, free to any railway station in 

Great Britain—HALLETT’S PEDIGREE SEED 

COMPANY, Limited, Brighton. Telegraphic address, 
** Pedigree, Brighton.” 
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ENGINEERING, 


ITY and GUILDS of LONDON 
INSTITUTE. 


The COURSES of TECHNICAL INSTRUCTION 
at the 
CENTRAL INSTITUTION, EXHIBITION ROAD, 


8.W., 


are Open to Persons Desirous of Studying 


CIVIL, MECHANICAL, ELECTRICAL, or 
CHEMICAL ENGINEERING. 
The ‘COURSES comprise LECTURES and 


LABORATORY PRACTICE, INSTRUCTION in the 
DRAWING OFFICE and in the WORKSHOPS. 
The Institution is furnished with special LABORA- 
TORIES for EXPERIMENTS in the EFFICIENCY 
of the STEAM-ENGINE, in the TESTING the 
STRENGTH of MATERIALS and the POWER and 
EFFICIENCY of DYNAMOS, and also for EXPERI- 
MENTAL WORK connected with different branches 
of MANUFACTURING CHEMISTRY, 


YNAMO ELECTRIC 
MACHINERY. 

A SPECIAL COURSE of 
PRACTICAL DEMONSTRATIONS in the 
TESTING of the POWER and EFFICIENCY of 
DYNAMOS and MOTORS 
will be given by Professor AYRTON, F.R.S., at the 
CENTRAL INSTITUTION, COMMENCING on 
FRIDAY, Febrnary 4th, 1887, at 5 p.m. Fee for the 
Course, £1 11s 6d. 


HEMISTRY of the ALKALOIDS, 

&e. 
Professor ARMSTRONG, F.R.S., will COMMENCE 

a COURSE of about TWENTY LECTURES on 

JANUARY 27th, 1887, at the CENTRAL INSTITU- 

TION, Exhibition Road, 8.W., on the 

CHEMISTRY of NITROGEN and its COMPOUNDS, 

with Special Reference to Recent Investigations of 
the ALKALOIDS, ALBUMENOIUS, &c. 

The Lectures will be given at 5 p.m. on MONDAYS 
and WEDNESDAYS. Fee for the Course, £1 1s, 

For further particulars of any of the above Courses, 
apply at Exhibition Roa, 8.W., or at Gresham College, 
London, E.0, PHILIP MAGNUS, 

Directur and Secretary. 











UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


Ly I ‘HE following are the DATES at 
which the several EXAMINATIONS in the 
UNIVERSITY of LONDON for the year 1887 will 

COMMENCE :— 

MarricuLation.—Monday, Jannary 10, and Monday, 
June 20. 

BacHELor or Arts.—Intermediate, Monday, July 
18; B.A., Mon’ay, October 24. 

Master or Arts.—Branch I., Monday, June 6; 
Branch II., Monday, June 13 ; Branch ITI., Mon- 
day, June 20; Branch IV., Monday, June 27, 

Doctor or LirERATURE.—Tuesday, December 6. 

ScrreTuRAL EXaMINATIONS.—Tuesday, November 29, 

BacHELoR oF Scrence.—Intermediate, Monday, July 
18; B.Sc., Monday, October 17. 

Doctor or Scrence.—Within the first twenty-one 
days of June. 

BacneLtor or Laws —In‘crmediate, LL.B., Mon- 

“> day, January 3. 

Doctor or Laws —Tuesday, January 1S, 

BacHELor oF MeEpiciny — Preliminary Scientific, 
Monday, January 17, and Monday, July 18; In- 
termediate, Monday, July 11; M.B., Monday, 
October 24. 

BACHELOR OF SurGERY.—Tuesday, December 6, 

MAsTER IN SuRGERY.—Monday, December 5. 

Doctor or Mepicinr.—Monday, December 5. 

SUBJECTS RELATING TO PuBLic HEaLTH.—Monday, 
December 12. 

BacHELOR oF Music.—Intermediate, Monday, De- 
cember 12; B.Mus., Monday, December 19. 

Docror or Music.—Intermediate, Monday, Decem- 
ber 12; D.Mus., Monday, December 19. 

Art, Erc., or TeacHina.—Tuesday, March 1, 


_The Regulations relating to the above Examina- 
tions and Degrees may be obtained*on application to 
**The Registrar of the University of London, Bur- 
lington Gardens, London, W.” 

ARTHUR MILMAN, M.A., Registrar. 

November 23rd, 1886. 


T. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL 
MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
Albert Embankment, London, S.B. 

TWO ENTRANCE SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS 
of 125 guineas and £60 respectively, open to all first- 
year Students, will bb OFFERED for COMPETITION 
in OCTOBER, 1887. 

Special Classes are held throughout the year for 
the Preliminary Scientitic and Intermediate M.B. 
Examinations of the University of London, and may 
be joined at any time. 

Entries may be made to Lectures or to Hospital 
Practice, and special arrangements are made for 
Students entering in their second or subsequent 

ears; also for Dental Students and for qualified 

ractitioners. 

Prospectuses and all particulars may be obtained 
from the Medical Secretary, Mr. GEORGE 
RENDLE. W. M. ORD, Dean, 


ee VALENCE SCHOOL, Kent. 


Head Master — G. L. BENNETT, Esq., M.A,, 
formerly Scholar of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
Assistant-Master at Rugby School, and Head Master 
of Plymouth College. 

Second Master—Rev. H. BACKWELL, M.A, 

High Class Public School. All Masters University 
Graduates. Classical and Modern sides, mark- 
ably healthy situation. Sanatorium, swimming-bath, 
ae, workshop, fivez-courts, cricket-field. 











aluable Exhibitions awarded annually to the Uni- 
versities, 








THE SPECTATOR. 
AGED 
ef EAST LONDON. 


= 


The TOWER HAMLETS PENSION COMMITTEE 
grants small weekly sums to the exceptionally 
deserving among the aged poor of those East-End 
Unions where out-relief has been abolished. Every 
member of the Committee is experienced in work 
among the poor, and the utmost care is taken that 
no pension shall be other than worthily bestowed. 
All working expenses are defrayed by the Committee. 


POOR 


Contributions are urgently needed, and may be 
sent to the Treasurer, Mr. A. G. CROWDER, 65 
Portland Place, W.; or to the Secretary, Miss P. D. 
TOWNSEND, 23 Commercial Street, E. 





ARL’S COURT, TUNBRIDGE 


WELLS. 
Messrs. LANGRIDGE are instructed b; 


the 
Executrix of the late Hon. F. G. Molyneux (having 
sold the Estate) to SELL by AUCTION upon the 


Premises, on WEDNESDAY, December 15th, 1886, 
and three following days, at 11 o’clock each day, the 
VALUABLE LIBRARY of 7,000 VOLUMES of 
WELL-BOUND BOOKS, including many very choice 
and rare works; also the superior HIGH-CLASS 
FURNITURE and APPOINTMENTS of the Man- 
sion, Silver Plate, Bronzes, Old China, &c. 

On view day preceding Sale. Catalogues (price 6d 
each) of Messrs, LANGRIDGE, Estate Agents and 
Auctioneers, Tunbridge Wells. 


——-meiisial 

GRATEFUL—COMFORTING 

E P P §'s5 
(BREAKFAST) 


Cc. O C OQ 


NEEDS ONLY BOILING WATER OR upp 


JOSEPH GILLOTTs~ 
STEEL PENg 


PARIS, Ign, 


**Dimness of Sight and Blindn 
caused by the use of Unsuitable Spectacles. meaty 


ai, CLES, 
Scientifically Adapted to Strengthen 
Weakoet Sights, by Mr. H. LAURaNCS oun 
OPTICIAN, la OLD BOND STREET,’ 
Testimonials from Earl Lindsay, Sir Juling Beng. 
dict, F. D. Dixon-Hartland, Esq., LP. Dr, Radclif, 
Consulting Physician, Westminster Hospital, te, 
Pamphlet containing Suggestions for the 
tion of Sight free. BRANCHES—6 Poultry, £,0,: 3 
Guardian Bldgs., Cross St., Manchester; 5 Corporate 
St., Birmingham ; and 129 Buchanan §t., Glasgow, 


Qt. ANDREWS | UNIVERSITY 


DIPLOMA for WOMEN, 
z For Prospectus, apply to the Secretary, L.A, 





GOLD MEDAL, 








With Title of L.L.A, 
the University, St. Andrews, N.B, 





AUSANNE. — Miss WILLS, late 

Head Mistress of the Norwich High School, 

has a very comfortable HOME for ELDER GIRLS, 

Great advantages for the study of Modern Languages, 

Music, and Painting. Terms on application. Highest 

references to parents of past and present Pupils.— 
Ste. Luce, Lausanne, Switzerland. 





ORTHING.—LAUSANNE 
HOUSE, Park Crescent.—F, BOND, M.A. 
Brasenose College, Oxon. BOYS carefully PRE. 
PARED for PUBLIC SCHOOLS, Special attention 
paid to Modern Languages, French tanght by a 





resident French Govertess,—For terms and par. 
ticulars, apply as above, 





ASTHMA AND 


BRONCHITIS, 


And all other Diseases of the Lungs, Windpipe, Nose, and Throat, 
TREATED GRATUITOUSLY FOR THE POOR AT 


Dr. 


JOHN FRANCIS 


CHURCHILL’S 


FREE STC@CHIOLOGICAL DISPENSARY, 
99 MARYLEBONE ROAD. 
Report free on demand. 





FISHER’S 


CATALOGUES 


S. FISHER, 


GLADSTONE 


BAG. 


POST FREE. 


188 STRAND. 





KINAHAN’S 
“THE CREAM 


LL 


WHISKY. 





Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. 


OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES.” 


PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 
DELICIOUS, and VERY WHOLESOME, 


The Prize Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 


20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 





DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


DINNEFORD and CO., 180 


A pure Solution, 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 

For Heartburn and Headache. 

For Gout and Indigestion. 

Safest Aperient for delicate 

Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants. 


New Bond Street, London. 


Sold by Chemists throughout the World. 





POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE FINEST ARROWROOT. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 
FOR THE NURSERY, THE FAMILY TABLE, AND THE SICK ROOM 





READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s 6d each. 


CASES 


FOR BINDING, 


Price 2s 6d each. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, } 


Wellington Street Strand. 









Bick 


LE. 
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SLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


ESTABLISHED 1829, 


anv 2 THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, 8.W. 
OPEN TO THE CLERGY AND THEIR LAY RELATIVES. 
NO AGENTS a NO COMMISSION PAID. 


the ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY. | His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of YORK. 


Bis Grace PRESIDENT—The Right Hon. and Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of LONDON. 
TRUSTEES, 
“3 Grace the ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY. The Very Rev. the DEAN of YORK. 
ght Rey. the LORD BISHOP of WINCHESTER. The ARCHDEACON of MAIDSTONE, 
The CuarrnMan—The Very Rev. the DEAN of WESTMINSTER. 
Pursicran—Dr. STONE. Actruarr—FRANK B. WYATT, Esq. 
FINANCIAL INFORMATION, JUNE Ist, 1886, 
Total Funds © ae a er er er ee rrr 2) 
Total Annual Income ... aia ove ‘ ove eve ove oe ne 357,42 
Total Amount of Claims upon Death ee ee ee ee ee, 
Amount of Prcfits Divided at the Quinquennial Bonus, 1886 ... eve ove sas 486,000 





The Society offers the following advantages:—1l, Absolute Security, 2. E of Manag t; no 
Agents being employed or Commission _ 3. Low Rates of Premium and Liberal Surrender Values, 
4, Claims paid immediately on Proof of Title. 5. No Shareholders; all Profits being the Property of the 

6. The Profit arising from the exceptionally low rate of mortality proved beyond doubt to prevail 


amongst the Clergy. 


Avuual Cost of an Assurance of £1,000, 
—— —with full Profits. 





Annual Cost of an Assurance of £1,000. 
Reduced Premium under Special Conditions. 





aa, 








r 
AGE. ] s.& & AGE, £ 8s. d. 
25 | 20 1 8 25 1618 
30 | 23 3 4 30 18 10 10 
35 | 2610 0 35 21 4.2 
40 31 18 40 2417 6 
45 36 3 4 45 2819 2 
50 4313 4 50 3419 2 





Copies of the 57th Annual and Lith Quinquennial Report, Prospectuses, Forms of Proposal, &c., may be 
obtained on application to the Oifice, 1 and 2 The SANCTUARY, Westminster, 8.W. 
MATTHEW HODGSON, Secretary. 








IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 


LEA AND PERRINS’ 


Which are caleniated to deceive the Public, 


SAUCE, 


LEA and PERRINS beg to draw attention to the fact that each Bottle of the Original and Genuine 


WORCESTERSHIRE SATCE 
Bears their Autograph Signature, 
LEA and PERRIN S. 


e@ Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester ; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export 
Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


GRANT'S |MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY. 


Queen’s Quality, for Household Use and for the Weak and Aged. 


Sportsman’s Qaality, for Outdoor Use and for Travellers, 
Beware of spurious imitations. 
COGNAC. 
LIQUEURS. 
SILVER MEDAL, 


GRANT’S ORANGE 
HEALTH EXHIBITION, 








A Fascinating Liqueur of High Quality, made with Choice Brandy, 
A Fine Appetiser ; pleasant with aérated waters. 


GRANTS GINGER COGNAC. 


A Stomachic of Extra Superior Quality, made of the Finest Old Cognac, 
Sold by all Wine Merchants, Hotels, &c. 
Manufacturers—T. GRANT and SONS, Maidstone. 











IMPROVED AND ECONOMIC COOKERY. 


USE 
LIEBIG 


Extracts 
sold as BARON Liebig’s or Liebig’s 
have no connection with the Baron. 


COM PANY’S 
The Finest EXT RACT 


Meat-flavouring Stock. 
OF MEAT, 


Efficient Tonic, 
The Best of Night-Caps. 

*,* Ask for the COMPANY’S Extract, and see that it bears Baron Liebig’s 

Signature in Blue Ink across the Label. 


ALL WHO SUFFER FROM 
SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 
DUNBAR’S ALKARAM, 


D R. 
Or, Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, 


Which, if used on the first symptoms of Cold, will at once arrest them ; and even in Cases where a Cold has 
been neglected and kecome severe, will give immediate relief, and often cure in one day. To open the bottle, 
dip the stopper into very hot water, and rub off the isinglass, Sold by all Chemists, 28 9d a bottle.—Address, 
Dr. DUNBAR, care of Messrs. F, Newberry and Sons, 1 King Edward Street, Newgate Street, London, E.C, 


Gold Medal, Health Exhibition, 1884. 
P E Pp T Oo N | z E D FOR INVALIDS, DELICATE CHILDREN, AND 


ALL OF WEAK DIGESTION. 


COCOA AND MILK 


(PATENT). 








COLDS 





CONCENTRATED 


Delicious Flavour, 
No Digestion Needed. 
Most Nutritious, 


SAVORY AND MOORE, LONDON. Tins, 2s 6d each, obtainable everywhere. 





RGAN for SALE (new), suitable for 
place of worship or private residence. Splendid 

full, powerful, sweet tone; six stops, bourdons and 
dals, 30 notes; beautifully decorated speaking 

ront. Can be seen and tried at any time.—W. 

| paar nag f 13 Doynton Street, Dartmouth Park Hill, 
ondon, N. 


HE STANDARD LIFE ASSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1825, 
Invested Funds, 6} millions sterling. 
Annual Revenue, . 

At the division of surplus declared on May 11th, 
1886, Reversionary Bonus additions to the amount of 
£930,000 were added to Policies. 
Moderate rates of premiums. Liberal conditions. 
Tables of Rates and all other information on appli- 


cation. 
London : 83 King William Street, E.C., 
and 3 Pall Mall East, S.W. 


CCIDENTS of DAILY LIFE 
INSURED AGAINST BY THE 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY 
(Established 1849), 

64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
Capital ... 0 aa ose 


+. £1,000,000 
Income ... aa ad oes «+ 246,000 
Compensation paid for 112,000 Accidents, £2,215,000, 








CHAIRMAN ... .» Harvig M. Farguaar, Esq. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 
Local Agents, cr 
Werst-Exn Orricke—8 GRAND HOTEL 
BUILDINGS, W.C.; 

OB AT THE 
Heap Orrice—64 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.O0. 

WILLIAM J. VIAN Secretary. 


HGINIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London. 
ESTABLISHED 1782. 

Insnrances against Loss by Fire and Lightning 
effected in all parts of the World. 
— claims arranged with promptitude and liber- 
ality. 
WILLIAM C. MACDONALD,)? Joint 
FRANCIS B. MACDONALD, S$ Secretaries. 





AW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
FLEET STREET, LONDON, 
Instituted 1323, 

Assets on December 31st, 1885.............00... £5,248, 223 
Income for the Year 1885...................00006 438,476 
Amount Paid in Claims to Dee. 3ist, 1885 14,536,593 
Reversionary Bonus allotted for the Five 
Years ending Dec. 31st, 1834 ...............000 690,946 
Reversionary Bonuses hitherto allotte! ... 6,889,937 

The Expenses of Managemont, including Commis- 
sion, are about 4} per cent. of the Income, 

The limits of free travel and residence have been 
largely extended, and rates of extra premium reduced. 

Loans granted on security of Policies, Life In- 
terests, Reversions, and Borough and County Rates, 
as well as on other approved securities. 

Life Interests and Reversions are purchased, 

aaa paid immediately on proof of death and 
title. 

Commission allowed to Solicitors and others on 
Assurances effected through their introduction, 


Prospectus and Form of Proposal sent on appli- 
cation to the ACTUARY. F 

NION BANK of AUSTRALIA, 
LIMITED 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. 





Paid-up Capital ........ 
Reserve Fand..........00..06 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors... 





3,000,000 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND, 
or at 30 days’ sight, are granted on the Bank’s 
Branches throughout the Colonies of Australia, New 
Zealand, and Fiji. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to the 
Colonies. 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 

INSCRIBED STOCK DEPOSITS are also received, 
bearing interest payable half-yearly at the rate of 4 
per cent, per annum, and transferable by ordinar. 
transfer deed. Stock Certificates are issued. Such 
Deposits are repayable at the option of the Bank only, 
oa en its giving twelve months’ previous notice to 
the holders. In the event of repayment being made 
on or after January Ist, 1905, it will be at par; but 
if prior to that date, it will be at a premium of 1 per 
cent. A Stock Exchange quotation will be applied 
for, which will give the advantage of negotiability to 
the Stock. The authorised amount of this issne is 


, 060, 

Holders of London Office Deposit Receipts of the 
Bank can exchange for Inscribed Stock Deposit 
Certificates free of charge on application. 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager. 
wa Buildings, Lothbury, E.C., London, March, 





ESTABLISHED 1851. 
IRK BECK BAN K, 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, Chancery Lane, 

THREE PER CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWO PER CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
CURRENT ACCOUNTS, calculated on the minimum 
monthly balances, when not drawn below £100, 

The Bank undertakes for its customers, free of 
charge, the custody of Deeds, Writings, and other 
Securities and Valuables; the collection of Bills of 
Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons; and the pur- 
chase and sale of Stocks, Shares, and Annuities, 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full parti- 
culars, can be obtained, post-free, on application to 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager, 





March Slst, 1884, 
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HE CATHERINE-STREET 
PUBLISHING ASSOCIATION (Limited), 
Newspaper Proprietors, Printers, Publishers, and 
Advertisement Contractors. 
Head Office—1l2 and 14 Catherine Street, Strand, 
City Offices—65 Leadenhall Street, E.0. 

This Association is the only firm possessing 
facilities for the complete production of journalistic 
undertakings. Conducting its business ey entirely 
new principles, and under the direction of a Board of 

rienced Newspaper Proprietors and Journalists, 
it has, during the past few years, been instrumental 
in transform'ng several papers, which had previously 
been carried on at a loss, into lucrative properties ; 
and the Directors are now prepared to place the 
printing, publishing, and advertising facilities of the 
Association at the disposal of newspaper proprietors 
generally, who at present are dependent upon a variety 
of agencies—none of them under a central and ex- 
perienced control—and are compelled to keep up ex- 
pensive offices and staffs for the purposes of their 
papers, without securing the advantages which only 
an extensive connection with the wholesale news- 
agents, advertisement contractors, and others can 
command. 

Possessing large premises in the centre of the 
publishing world, the Association affords its clients 
editorial and all other 'v dation, 
whilst it at once relieves them of the necessity for 
any personal attention to the innumerable details 
involved in the technical managemert of their under- 
takings, and places its large organisation at their 
service, 

A list of Newspapers already under the Associa- 
tion’s management, and all other information, may be 
obtained on application. 


ILLIAM S. BURTON’S 
first-class CUTLERY, ELECTRO-SILVER 
PLATE, GENERAL FURNISHING  IRON- 
MONGERY, &c. Net prices. No deceptive discounts, 
Stoves. Ranges. 
Fender-Curbs, Dish Covers, 
Fire-Brasses, Urns and Kettles, 








Tea Trays. Baths and 

Dog Grates. Toilet Ware. 
Tile Hearths, Hot Air Stoves. 
Coal Boxes. Bedsteads and 
Cutlery and Bc dding. 


Electro-Plate. Cabinet Furniture. 
Every kind of Repairs, Re-plating, Re-japanning, &, 
Bedding Re-made, Chairs and Couches Re-stuffed, &. 
Range, Gas, aud Hot Water Work. Estimates free, 





AMPS and OILS.—A choice selection 
of Kerosene, Moderator, and other Lamps now 
on show. 
COLZA OIL, Finest, 23 6d per gallon, 
KEROSENE, Finest, pure water-white, safe and 
inodorous, 1s ld agallon; ten gallons and upwards, ls, 


ILLIAM S. BURTON, 
ELECTRO-SILVER PLATER, CUTLER, 

and GENERAL FURNISHING IRONMONGER, 
88 Oxford Street, W.; 1,2, 3, and 84 Newman Street, W. 


Q\HE ILFRACOMBE MHOTEL.— 


. On the Sea-shore. Air pure and bracing. 
Climate mild and equable during the autumn and 
winter months. Visitors received en pension from 
three guineas per week inclusive. 

Address, MANAGER, Ilfracombe, Devon. 


OBN BRINSMEAD and SONS’ 

PIANOS.—Patented Inventions from 1868 to 

1884, including the Patent Tuning Apparatus, pos- 

sessing the power to outlast any other piano.—JOHN 

BRINSMEAD and SONS, Pianoforte Manufacturers, 

o 20, and 22 Wigmore Strect, London, W. Lists 
ree. 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 

WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fessionin preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast ; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.c. 


RY’S 




















URE 
ee ENTRATED 
OCOA. 


“It is especially adapted to those whose digestive 
organs are weak, and I strongly recommend it as a 
substitute for tea for young persons.’’—Sir Caas, A, 
CaMERON, President Royal College of Surgeons, 
Ireland, &c. 


| eee & Co.’s OWN SAUCE, 





J OUPS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS 
an 





PporreD MEATS. Also, 





FRSseNce of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 





oo SOUP, and JELLY, and other 


. ines for INVALIDS. 


CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


SOLE ADDRESS :— 
11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 











Monthly, price Half-a-Crown, 
_— CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


ConTENTS FOR DECEMBER, 

THe Army. 

Wetsu DISESTABLISHMENT. By Stuart Rendel, M.P. 

GOETHE AND PHILOsoPHY. By Professor Edward 
Caird. 

Sza Porases. By W. Clark Russell. 

CHRISTIANITY AS THE ABSOLUTE RELIGION. By Canon 
Westcott. 

TENANT-RIGHT AND AGRARIAN OUTRAGE IN FRANCE, 


By R. E. Prothero. % 
Dean PiumptRe’s “ Dants,’’ By the Bishop of 
Ripon. 
TEN Veins oF NaTionaLGrowrH. By M.G. Mulhall, 
MoOHAMMEDANISM IN CENTRAL Arrica. By Joseph 
Thomson. 
DomeEspay SurvivaLs. By Canon Isaac Taylor, 
ConTEMPORARY RECORDS :— 
1, Fiction. By Julia Wedgwood, 
2, GENERAL LITERATURE, a 
IsBistER and Oo,, Limited, 56 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 





Now ready, price 1s, 
HE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 
ConTENTS FOR DECEMBER, 1886. 


1. A Bacuetor’s BLtunpER. By W. E. Norris. 
(Concluded.) 


2. “Onty a Woman's Harr!’ 

3. “Our Dogs.” 

4. A FAREWELL. 

5. Toe Kine or Potanp’s Mamma, 
6. Or Her. 

7. ‘UNSTABLE AS WATER,” 

8. THe Novets or Batzac.—Part III. 
9, Maaric. 

10. THe Late Master oF TRINITY, 
11. THE Boss OF BARANGAROO. 

12, ILtustTRaTIONS OF “ Faust,” 

13. THE Sone or RoLanD. 


14, Paston CAREW, MILLIONAIRE AND MISER, 
Mrs, E, Lynn Lynton. (Concluded.) 
RicHarD BENTLEY and Son, New Burlington Street. 


By 





Now ready for DECEMBER, price ls. 
HE EXPOSITOR. 


Edited by Rev. W. ROBERTSON NICOLL, M.A. 
CONTENTS. 
JosEPn’s ForGetTtTiInG. By Principal Rainy, D.D. 
The Westcort-Hort “ GENEALOGICAL” MeTHOD, By 
Henry Hayman, D.D. 
THE REVISED VERSION OF THE OLD TESTAMENT.— 
Tue Boox or Jos. By Professor A. B. Davidson, 


By Professor B. B. 
Warfield, D.D. 


Tre Book oF ZEcHARIAH. By Marcus Dods, D.D. 

PRECEPTS FOR THE INNERMOST AND OUTERMOST LIFE, 
By Alex. Maclaren, D.D. 

Brevia :—Note on Isaiah xli., 18, 
Owen C. Whitehouse, M.A, 

London: Hopper & StoucuTon, 27 Paternoster Row. 


THe Propuecies oF St, Pav. 


By Professor 





Captain DOUGLAS GALTON on SANITARY 
BUILDING 


Demy 8vo, cloth, 10s 6d. 

HE CONSTRUCTION of 
HEALTHY DWELLINGS: namely, Houses, 
Hospitals, Barracks, Asylums, &c. By Dovuaias 

GaTon, late Royal Engineers, C.B., F.R.S., &o. 
‘“*The subjects discussed are brought within the 
reach of those readers who are altogether without 
special knowledge, while the mastery displayed over 
all the applications of physical and pbysiological laws 
to hygiene entitle the book to a standard place in 

technical literature.’— Academy. 

London: Henry FRowpE, Clarendon Press Ware- 
house, Amen Corner, E.C. 


Ready December Ist, 1886, 

si) REAT THOUGHTS.” 

DOUBLE CHRISTMAS NUMBER. Price 2d. 

In Coloured Wrapper, with Portraits of Jeremy 

Taylor, Edmund Burke, Shelley, Keble, De Quincey, 

Charles Lamb, Southey, Byron, and Cowper. Contain- 

ing also gratis copy of *‘Great Thoughts” Jubilee 

Almanack for 1887, with a Portrait of the Queen, and 
four scenes in her life, 











London: A. W. Hatt, 132 Fleet Street, E.C., 
and all Booksellers and Railway Bookstalls, 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS and NEW YEAR’S 


FTS. 

OOKS for SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, 
and STUDENTS.—GILBERT and FIELD 
SUPPLY all SCHOOL BOOKS and all other NEW 
BOOKS at 38d DISCOUNT in the SHILLING for 
CASH. Catalogue of bouks at 31 to 9d in the sbilling, 
gratis and postage free on application.—GILBERT 

and FIELD, 67 Moorgate Street, London, E.C. 


%- BOOKS.—GILBERT and 
FIELD, 67 Moorgate Street, London, E.0., 
allow 3d discount in the shilling off the published 
— of all new books, school books, Bibles, Prayer- 

ooks, Church Services, annuals, diaries, &c. A large 
and choice stock, many in handsome calf and 
morocco bindings, suitable for presents, well dis- 
played in show-rooms, to select from. Export and 
country orders punctually executed.—_GILBERT and 
FIELD, 67 Moorgate Street, London, E.C. Catalogues 
gratis and postage free, 


OOKS at 3d in the ls DISCOUNT. 
—BICKERS and SONS SUPPLY all BOOKS 

in Standard and General Literature. including 
Peerages and Books of Reference, at 3d in the ls 
DISCOUNT. Medical and Lezal Works at 20 per cent. 
Orders by post receive prompt attention. Christmas 














Catalogue now ready.—1 Leicester Square, London, 








Pia. 
MESSRS. ISBISTERG’ Lig, 





NEW BOOKs, 


The COMMEDIA and CA 

of DANTE ALIGHIERI, A iy ONTER: 
with a Biographical Introduction, suai, 
Critical and Historical. By E. H. Pryyont st 
Dean of Wells. With Portraits, 2 vo OD, 


8vo. Vol. I. now ready, 21s, Meding 
“It is a pleasure to recognise in Dean 
version remarkable pthc: in overcomi Plumpaes 


culties of his task. A poet himself, with at the dig. 
tion of ear for sound, and an appreciation of taste 
intellect for delicate shades of sense and though ~ 
has written a translation which takes a positien i? 
may be considered the highest amongst a } 
honourable list of poetic versions.”—Sootsman® a4 


SENTENTIZA ARTIS: First Pring 
of Art for Painters and Picture-Lovers, By 
QuitteR, M.A. Small demy 8yo, gilt top, 103 64, 
ConTENTS, 
GENERAL PRECEPTS AND| TECHNICAL Hunts 
EXaMPLEs, STupENTs 
CONTEMPORARY ARTISTS AMATEURS, 
AND ScHOOLS OF|OLD Masters 
PAINTING, ScHOOLS oF Panny, 


BRITTA: a Shetland Romance, 
the Author of “Lancelot Ward, M.P.” yj 
Illustrations by W. Lockhart Bogle, crown Bro, 
gilt top, 6s. 
“A delightful story. The writer has Shetland by 
heart, and can tella story so that the reader’s interest 
shall never flag.”’—Scotsmun, 
** Full of interest and capitally told. The heroing 
is a lovable creation, engaging at once the sympathy 
of the reader, and maintaining it throughout.”—Boly, 


POR 
AyD 





NEW CHRISTMAS STORIE£s, 
LIFE’S BRIGHTEST STAR. Ty 


° aay 4 Magazine” Christmas Story for 1933, 
By B. L. Farseon, Author of “Christmas 
Angel,” &c, With Illustrations by R. Barnes, 
Now ready, price 6d, 


EDELWEISS. The “Good Words” 
Christmas Story for 1885. By the Author of 
** Marah.” With Illustrations by Harry Farniss, 
Now ready, price 6d. 

“This story is something more than a story, it isa 
prose poem. A sweeter character than Edelweiss was 
never created by any novelist......Masterly delice. 
tions...... We recommend everybody to read it,"— 
Glasgow Herald. 


NEW YEARLY VOLUMES. 
‘*GOOD WORDS ” VOLUME for 1886, 


Containing Two New Three-Volume Stories by 
Mary Linskill and G. Manville Fenn, and Con. 
tributions by H.R.H. Princess Lou's, the 
Marguis of Lorne, the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
the Duke of Argy!], Professor Max Miiller, J, A, 
Froude, Mary Howitt, Joseph Thomson, and 
others. With 250 I'lustrations, ha dsomely 
bound, gilt edges, price 7s 6d. 


“SUNDAY MAGAZINE” VOLUME 
for 1886, Containing L, T. Meade’s New Story, and 
Contributions by the Bishop of Ripon, Arch- 
deacon Farrar, DD., J. Oswald Dykes, D.D, 
Edward Garrett, ‘‘ Brenda,’ Ellice Hopkios, 
Samuel Cox, D.D., the late Chaplain to H.M’s 
Prison, Clerkenwell, Alex. Macleod, D.D., Hugh 
Macmillan, D D., and others. With 200 Illustra- 
tions, handsomely bound, gilt edges, pr.ce 7s 6d, 


56 LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C. 





Just published, price 6d ; post-free, 7d. 


APPRECIATION OF GOLD. 


An ESSAY by WILLIAM FOWLER, LL.B., 
Fellow of University College. 


CASSELL and COMPANY, Limited, 
Ludgate Hill, London. 


HE PRESENT STATE of STONE: 
HENGE.—See the BUILDER for November 
27th (price 4d ; by post, 44d ; Annual Subscription, 19), 
—AlL:o Illustrations of St.Michael’s, Macclesfield; New 
Houses, Pont Street ; Women’s Memor‘al to the late 
Henry Fawcett; King’s Arms, Edgware Road ; The 
Castle of Lowenstein, Wertheim.—The Consulting 
Architect.—French and English Harbour Work.— 
Church-Planning (Architectural Association).—Stone 
Quarries (Student’s Column); &.—46 Catherine 
Street, and all Newsmen, 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Prevision. 


—As autumn treads on winter, slender, delicate, 
and pale-faced youths become listless, languid, and 
debilitated, unless an alterative, combined with some 
tonic, be administered to quicken their enfeebled 
organs, The precise requirement is supplied in these 
noted Pills, which can and will accomplish all that is 
wanted, provided the printed instructions surrounding 
them meet with scrupulous attention. Holloway’s 
Pills are especially adapted to supply the medical 
wants of youth, because his medicine acts gently, 
though surely, as a purifier, regulator, alterative, 
tonic, and mild aperient. A very few doses of these 
Pills will convince any discouraged invalid that his 
cure lies in his own hands, and a little perseverance 
only is demanded for its completion, 
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— KER & 00'S LIST 
pUBNER READY. 


————$—_——— 


p. xii,-328, cloth, 7s 6d. 
{0ck or CUNNING, as the Main Means 
of 


i ion? By SamvueL BuTLer, 
Organic Modifiowtion,; wLite and Habit," 


derotion, Old and New,” &c. 


. Ixxxiv.-574 and xxviii.-734, 
g vols demy SFO PPL 


MANTASMS of the LIVING. By 


M.A., late Fellow of Trinity 


BoxuNDd tear wit Freperic W. H. Myers 
goles, am rrwof Trinity College, Cambridge, 
MeN DANE PopmorE, M.A 


Published ith the Sanction of the Council of the 
for eychical ni og ‘ 
my 8vo, pp. iv.-52, wrapper, 1s. 
af rt DEATH : Palinddia, Br 
itus Professor of University 
‘ WoT LR.AS., formerly Fellow of 
peel, Oxford, now Honorary Fellow of Worces- 
ter College, Oxford. 
Demy 8v0, pv. iv.-340, cloth, 7s 6d. 
yp HAPPINESS. By Alexander 
CunpeR, Officer of the Order of the Legion of 
Honour, and Author of ‘ The Coming Era,” &c. 


Large post 8vo, pp. 348, cloth. | , 
gARIBALDI : Recollections of his Public 
and Private Life. With Fac-simile of Autograph 
Ietter. By Evris Merena. Translated from 
the German wy Leese emer ae of 
ql d Dialogues of Giacomo Leopardi.”’ 
—. [Neat week, 
rown 8vo, Dp. xxx.-206, cloth, 


Y 
PRE-HISTORY of the NORTH, based on 
Contemporary Memorials. By the late J. J. A. 
Worsaak, Director of the Royal Museum of 
Northern Antiquities, Copenhagen, &c. Trans- 
jated, with a brief Memoir of the Author, by H. 
F, MortanpD Smmpson, M.A. [Next week, 


Second Edition, demv 8vo, with Map, cloth, 21s. 
the INDIAN EMPIRE: its People, 
History, and Products. By the Hon. W. W. 
Hoster, 0.8.1, C.LE., LL D., Member of the 
Viceroy’s Legislative Council, Director-General 
of Statistics to the Government of India. ; 
A Revised Edition, brought up to date, and in- 
corporating the General Results of the Census of 1881, 
Crown 8vo, ED 334, cloth, 7s 6d. 


INDIA REVISITED. By Edwin Arnold, 
MA, C.S.1., Author of ‘‘ The Light of Asia,” &. 
With $2 Full-page Illustrations, from Photo- 
graphs selected by the Author. 

New Edition, post 8vo. pp. viii.-270, cloth, 7 6d. 
IAN POETRY, containing “The 
Indian Song of Songs.” From the Sanskrit of the 
“Gita Govinda’ of Jayadeva; Two Books from 
the “Iliad of India,”’ Mahabharata) ; * Proverbial 
Wisdom ” from the ‘‘ Shlokas of the Hitopadesa,”’ 
and other Oriental Poems. By Epwin ARNOLD, 
MA, C.8.1., &. 
Crown 8vo, pp. viii.-108, cloth, 5s. 


JAPANESE GRAMMAR. A Simplified 
Grammar of the Japanese Language (Modern 
Written re. By Bast, HatL CHAMBERLAIN, 
Author of ‘‘ The Classical Poetry of the 
Japanese,” &c. 

12mo, 4a xlii.-346, cloth, 68. : 

JAPANESE READER. A Romanised 
Japanese Reader. Consisting of Japanese 
Anecdotes, Maxims, &., in Easy Written Style. 
With English Translation and Notes. By Basii 
Hatt CHAMBERLAIN, Professor of Japanese and 
Philology in the Imperial University of Tokyo. 

Crown 8vo, pp. iv.-76, cloth, 3s 6d. 


RUSSIAN GRAMMAR. A Condensed 
Russian Grammar. For the Use of Staff Officers 
and others, By F. Freetu, B.A,, late Classical 
Scholar of Emmanuel College, Cam'sridge. 


Fourth Edition, crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 


. RyauRS cloth, 

COLLOQUIAL PORTUGUESE and 
ENGLISH ; the Words and Phrases of Every-day 
Life. For the Use of both Nations. By the Rev. 
AtExanpER J. Dz. ‘ORSEY, -D. Camb., 

Professor in King’s College, London, &e. 

Demy 8vo, pp. viii.-166, cloth, 7s 6d. 
FIRUSCAN and BASQUE LANGUAGES. 
Sources of the Etruscan and Basque Languages. 


By Rosert Et.is, B.D., late Fellow of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, 


Part III., completing the Work, Demy 8vo, pp. 296, 
with TOL, sewed, 7s 6d. 

SHROPSHIRE FOLK-LORE: a Sheaf of 
Gleanings. Edited by CHARLOTTE Sopura Burne, 
from the Collections of Gzoreina F. Jackson. 
The Three Parts in One Volume (uniform with 
the “Shropshire Word-Book”’), price 25s. 

Demy 8vo. pp. vi.-56, WAG 6d; post-free, 7d. 


rT, 
HIGHWAY MANAGEMENT, Pro- 
© edings of a Conference held at the Shire Hall, 
Gloucester, on April 28th, 1886. With an 
Appendix thereto. Published by Direction of 
the Court of Quarter Session for the County of 
Gloucester. 

Demy 8vo, x.-pp. 64, sewed, post free, 2d. 
INDIA and NEIGHBOURING COUN- 
TRIES. A Catalogue of Books of Interest at the 
present moment relating to India and Neighbour- 
ing Countries. A Selection of Important Works, 
including Official Publications. 


London: TRUBNER and CO., Ludgate Hill. 













In 1 vol. post 8vo, 10s 6d. 


STRUGGLES 


FOR 


ji F E. 


By WILLIAM KNIGHTON, LL.D. 





“One of the most remarkable books of the day.”— 
National Reformer, 


** The work is one well worth a study, and deserving 
of more than a single perusal.”’—Metropolitan. 


“Dr. Knighton has evidently read, observed, and 
reflected much about existing social phenomena.” — 
Scotsman. 


“This volume contains suggestions and ideas wh‘ch, 
if acted upon, could not fail to produce satisfactory 
and lasting results.”—Manchester Examiner. 


“The book is saturated with a healthy spirit of 
independence and self-reliance. Dr. Knighton has a 
vigorous, clear, and picturesque style which renders 
the work extremely interesting, whilst the knowledge 
he has acquired from history and travel renders it, at 
the same time, deaply instructive,’’—Pioneer, 


“Dr. Knighton has succeeded in producing a tho- 
roughly sensational book. The pictures are well and 
powerfully drawn. 

“These are golden words, and such thoughts 
should be cast far and wide amongst the public of 
England. The merit of urging them clearly and 
forcibly on the minds of the English people certainly 
belongs to Dr. Knighton.”—Statesman. 


WILLIAMS and NORGATE, Publishers, 
HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 


CHRISTMAS GREETING VOLUMES. 


“Tiny +e or of illumination and printing in 
colour and gold that are very agreeable to the eye 
both within and out.””—Saturday Review. 


The FIRST CHRISTMAS: an Exquisite 


little Volume, containing the Story of the 
Nativity, with Designs in monochrome and gold 
after the Old Masters. Bound in silkeen, fastened 
by gilt cord, and contained in box, 2s; satin, 
2s 6d; watered silk, 3s, 


CHRISTMAS ANGELS: a Tiny Volume, 


with Hymn and the Angel's Story in Illuminated 
Text, each page decorated with angels in gold and 
colour. Bound in silkeen, in postal box, 1s; 
watered silk, 1s 6d. 


GOLDEN GARLANDS: a Miniature 


Book, the pages bright with delicate Landscapes, 
printed in colours, interspersed with Seasonable 
Greetings. Decorated cover, 1s; silkeen, postal 
box, 1s 6d; watered silk, 23. 


PASSING WAVES: a Byronic Souvenir. 
A Tiny Volume, with Characteristic Extracts 
from the Poet's Writings, illustrated by Marine 
Sketches in Water-Colours. Decorated cover, ls ; 
satin, with gilt cord fastening, in postal box, 2s. 


RIVERSIDE SKETCHES ; a Tiny Sketch 


Book, comprising Water-Colour and Pencil 
Sketches, with appropriate Greetings. Decorated 
cover, 1s; satin, with gilt cord fastening, in 
postal box, 2s. 


By the WAYSIDE; a Miniature Book, 


containing delicate Water-Colour Drawings of 
Choice Bits of Landscape, with Selections from 
Wordsworth. Decorated cover, 1s; satin, with 
gold cord fastening, in postal box, 2s. 


MARCUS WARD and CO., Limited, 
LONDON, BELFAST, and NEW YORK. 
MARCUS WARD'S CALENDARS 
FOR 1887. 
































Twelfth Annual Issue, price 1s. 


SHAKSPERE CALENDAR. The Daily 


Leaves bear a New Selection of Passages from 
Shakepere. The Ornamental Mount represents 
the Poet, in marble, taken from the celebrated 
monument at Westminster Abbey. Behind isa 
Fresco from a Design by Thomas Stothard, R.A. 





A BEAUTIFUL CHRISTMAS GIFT, 


THE HOME HYMN BOOK. 
With Tunes, 4s 6d; Words only, 1s, 
NOVELLO, EWER, and CO, 


“ The average merit of the new tunes is very high.” 
—Musical Times, 

“A great success.”—Church Times, 

“ A magnificent collection.” —Schoolmaster. 

** Of the taste displayed in the selection of hymns 
and tunes we can speak in high praise.” — Baptist. 

“‘ Many of the new tunes are exceedingly beauti- 
ful.’’—Western Morning News. A 

“ A perfect collection of the very best hymns in our 
language.’’—Bristol Mercury. 

“A collection that appeals to cultivated and refined 
tastes.’’—Shefield Independent. 

“We are especially delighted with the children’s 
hymns.”’"—Warwick Advertiser. 

“‘ Messrs. Novello and Co. are to be complimented 





on this new venture, which will assuredly me 
most popular.”—West Cumberland Times. 
Now ready, fcap. 8vo, price 1s. 
EASE and RE-LEASE. 
A Season-able Book. 


1. Life—2. Endurance.—3. Abnegation,— 
4, Satisfaction.—5 Eternity. 
By SEA-VERDURE, 





London: 
Cuiswick Press, Tooks Court, Chancery Lane, 


HE ARISTOTELIAN 
ADDRESSES for 1884, 1885, and 1885 :—The 


¥ cover, 
1s.— PHILOSOP 1885). 
Paper cover, 2s—REORGANISATION of PHILO- 
SOPHY (1886). Paper cover, 1s, By SHapwortu H, 
Hopason, President. 3 

Wituams and Noraate, 14 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, London ; and 20 South Frederick 
Street, Edinburgh. 








Twentieth Edition, post free, One Shilling. 

R. on ASTHMA and 
BRONCHITIS. A Treatise on the only Success- 
ful Method of Cosing these Diseases. By Rosert G, 
Warts, M.D., F.R.S.L, F.0.8., &. 7 

London: @. MircHett and Co., Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street; and Simpxin and Co., Stationers’ Hall 


Court. 





Price 2s 6d, or by post for 30 stamps, 
ISEASES of the VEINS, more 
especially of Venosity, Varicocele, Hsomor- 
rhoids, and Varicose Veins, and their Medical Treat- 
ment. By J. Compton Burnett, M.D. 
London: J. Epps and Co.,170 Piccadilly, and 48 
Threadneedle Street 





Eighth Annual Issue, price 1s. 


EVERY DAY: aCalendar for Home Use, 


with Suitable Selections from Standard Writers ; 
a New Selection each year. The Ornamental 
Mount bears a Representation of a Handsome 
Cabinet, with objects of Artiu rare porcelain, &, 





Ninth Annual Issue, price 1s. 


DAY unto DAY: a Sacred Calendar, with 
Selections from Holy Scripture, suitable to every 
day in the Christian year. The Ornamental 
Mount bears a Beautiful Arrangement of Mag- 
nolias, and a Representation of Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds’s “ Infant Samuel.”’ 





An entirely New Issue (without Quotations), prive 1s. 


TO-DAY: a Calendar for Mercantile 
Use. The Leaves printed in very large type, red 
and black, to be seen clearly at a distance. 


NEW SIXPENNY DATE-BLOCK CALENDAR. 


OUR DAILY PORTION. A Calendar 
with helpful Texts for every day in the year. 
The Texts are chosen for the widest use among 
Christians. 


CALENDAR of the SEASONS. For the 
Pocket-Book. Four Charming Designs, em- 
bl tical of the S Eight pages, containing 
all the usual calendar information, price Gd. 














Of all Booksellers, Stationers, and Fancy Dealers; 
wholesale only of 


MARCUS WARD and CO. (Limited), 


ORIEL HOUSE, FARRINGDON STREET, 
LONDON, E.C. ~ 


ONDON LIBRARY, 
ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S.W. 
Presipent—Lord TENNYSON. 
Vice-PRESIDENTS. 
Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P, 
The Very Rev. the Dean of LLANDAFF, 
Sir E. H. BUNBURY, Bart. 
Sir HENRY BARKLY, K.C.B. 


TRUSTEES. 
Earl of CARNARVON. | Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, 
Earl of ROSEBERY. 

The Library contains 100,000 Volumes of Ancient 
and Modern "Liseratare, in various Languages. 

Subscription, 23 a year without entrance fee, or 
£2 with entrance fee of £6; Life Membership, £26, 
Fifteen volumes are allowed to country and ten to 
town members. Reading-room open from Ten to 
Half-past Six. Catalogue Supplement (1875-1880), 
rice 5s ; to Members, 4s. Fifth Edition of the Cata. 
ogue in the Press. Prospectus on application. 

ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian, 
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DOUBLE NUMBER. Profusely Illustrated. Price 1s; by post, 1s 3d. 


THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 


CHRISTMAS (December) NUMBER 
Contains Eight Full-page Plates, besides other numerous Illustrations, by :— 


L. ALMA-TADEMA, R.A. Miss CLARA MONTALBA, 
G. DU MAURIER. | HUGH THOMSON. 
J. BUXTON KNIGHT. W. BISCOMBE GARDNER. 


7. Lixe Likes Lixe. By D. Ohristie 


urray. 
8. Nocrurne. By G. Du Maurier. With 
an Illustration by G. Du Maurier. 
9, IN THE HEarRT OF Lonpon. By D. 
Rice-Jones. With Illustrations 
by Hugh Thomson. 
10. * CoLoNIAL Papers, PLEASE Cory.” 
By the Author of ‘ John Halifax, 


1. In a Garpen. By A. C. Swinburne. 
2. Venice. By H. F. Brown. 
With Illustrations by Miss Clara 
Montalba. 
3. A Srece Basy. By J. 8S. 
Author of *‘ Bootle’s Baby. 
4, Surrey Minu-WuHEELsS. By Grant 
Allen 


With Illustrations by W. Biscombe 


inter, 
” 


Gardner. Gentleman.” . 
5, Tue Youna Princess. By George|11. Hors anp Hor-Pricxinc. With Tl- 
Meredith. lustrations by J. Buxton Knight. 


12, A Secret INHERITANCE. (Con- 


6 JacqueETra. (To be Continued.) By C 
tinued.) By B. L, Farjeon. 


the Author of “* John Herring.” 





MACMILLAN and CO., London. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, No. 326, for 
DECEMBER, price 1s. 
ConTENTS OF THE NUMBER. 
1, Tae Wooptanpers. By Thomas Hardy. Chaps. 30-35. 
2, M. Fevriuet's ‘‘ La Morte.” 
3. A SONNET. : p 
4, Mrs, Joun Taytor, or Norwicu. By Mrs. Ritchie (Miss Thackeray). 
5. LIFE IN THE ALLEGHANIES. 
6. ENGLISH LITERATURE AT THE UNIVERSITIES, 
7. Nancy Depman. 
8. THE BRITISH SCHOOL AT ATHENS, 
9, KEEPSAKES. 











10. My Guost. By Julian Sturgis. 
MACMILLAN and CO., London. 
_—" CENTURY MAGAZINE. Price 1s 4d. 
ConTENTS FoR DECEMBER. 


ABRAHAM Lincotn: A History, John G@. Nicolay and Colonel Hay, his Private 
Secretaries, Lilustrations. 

Sones or CuristmMas. Louise Both-Hendriksen, 

THE MINISTER’s CHARGE. Wm. Dean Howells. 

Henry Cray. Reminiscences by his Executor, J. O. Harrison. 
Portrait and other Illustrations, 

THE HUNDREDTH Man. Frank R. Stockton. 

Oup CHELSEA. Benjamin Ellis Martin. Illustrated by Haden and Pennell, 

An “ AMERICAN BeEauty.’’ Mrs. Pulteney Bigelow. 

A CowarpD. Nellie Mackubin. Illustrated by Mary Hallock Foote. 

CONTEMPORARY FRENCH ScuupTors. I'lustrated. Wm. C. Brownell. 

THE Foop QUESTION IN AMERICA AND Evrore, Edward Atkinson. 

Tue Second Day At Gertyspurc, Gen. H. J. Hunt. Illustrated. 

Rounp Top anD THE CONFEDERATE RIGHT AT GETTYSBURG. Gen. E. M. Law. 

— OF THE CIVIL WaR,—TOPICS OF THE TIME.—OPEN LETTERS.—BRIC- 

-BRac, 


Frontispiece 


Post free, 1s 7d; or 193 per year, post free. 





UNWIN’S ANNDAL, ls, 


H E WwW it © 8.1 N.G T I 
Tales for the Year’s End. Edited by HENRY NORMAN. 
CONTENTS. 

In Witcuine Time. Austin Dobson. 

By THe WATERS OF ParapDIsE. F, Marion Crawford, 
Tue Carrain’s BrrpE. Laurence Alma-Tadema, 
Tue SpecTRE OF STRATHANNAN. W. E. Norris. 
A MysTERY OF THE CampaGna. Von Degen. 

THE Witcues. Edmund Gosse. 

Tue HippEN Door. Vernon Lee. 

PorHooxs aND HANGERS. William Archer, 
Vincent Happine. A. Mary F. Robinson. 

Two or a Kinp. Henry Norman, 

Juxiet. Louis F, Austin, 


London: T, FisHER Unwin, 26 Paternoster Square, E.C. 


é ‘aie PFORtTN TT GHaTL Y REV 
for DECEMBER. 

Edited by FRANK HARRIS. 

ScrencE AnD Morats. By Professor Huxley, F.R.S. 

THE State Purcuase OF Iris Rattways. By Charles Waring. 

Outcast Lonpon. By the Rev. G.S, Reaney. 

Moss anp Revotvutions. By Lieutenant-Colonel W. W. Knollys. 

PARLIAMENTARY ProceDurE. By Samuel Plimsoll, 

AmeERIcAN Jottines. By Grant Allen. 

History 1n “ Puncu.” By F. C. Burnand, 

Emin Bey Gorpon's LievTENANT. (With Map.) By J. T. Wills. 

THe CuEss Masters oF To-Day. By J. Hoffer, Sec., B.C.A. 

London: CHapmMan and Hatt, Limited. 


M 








Now ready, price 1s. All Booksellers. 
MONG the TETCHAS of CENTRAL ASIA. 


F “* This is a satire on modern life.”—Spectator. ‘A fine skit on female rule 
in public affairs.”—Bolton Advertiser. ‘Is decidedly clever.”—Literary World. 
** Much genuine humour.’’—Sheffield Independent. ‘* Will raise many a langh.”— 
Western Morning News. “The whole is well written and amusing.”—Bath Herald, 
** Suitable to while away an hour or two in a railway train.’—People’s Journal. 
London: SoutHeRN PusBLIsHine Company, 160 Fleet Street, E.C. 


ADKIEL’S ALMANAC for 1887. Circulation over 
140,000. Zadkiel foretold the Earthquakes in America, the War in Burmah, 
the Riots in London, &c.—London: Cousins and Co., 6 Helmet Court (338) 


Strand. Price 6d. 
PSTATRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 


'y 
The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post free, on receipt of two Se or 
ARY, 








in quantities at the rate of 10s per 100, on application to the SECR 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs. 
RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, 8.W. 





“PUT UP A PICTURE IN YOUR ROOM.”—Leign Hun 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY 


744 NEW OXFORD STREET 





SPLENDID COPIES of the OLD and MODERN MASTERS fro 
CELEBRATED GALLERIES of EUROPE in PRRMAN > 


all thy 
AUTOTYPE, —_ 





Now publishing. 
GRAND AUTOTYPES of the PAINTINGS in the NA’ 
LONDON, and the ROYAL GALLERY, WINDSOR Ossie, “AuLaRn, 
Catalogue on application. 
The ART of BARTOLOZZI. 100 Examples. See Prospectus, 
The LIBER STUDIORUM of J. M. W. TURNER, R.A, 


Copies of Reynolds, Gainsborough, Lawrence, 
Roon, British Museum. 

Paintings, Drawings, &c., carefully framed. 

An Illustrated Pamphlet, with Press notices, free per post, 


and rare works from the Pring. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 


CIVIL SERVICE MUTUAL FURNISHING 


ASSOCIATION, LIMITED. 
Registered under the Companies’ Acts, 1862, 1867. Established 187, 
15 CHARTERHOUSE STREET, 
HOLBORN CIRCUS, LONDON, E.C. 
Cuatrman—A. SOUTHGATE, Esgq., Inland Revenue. 
This Association is a bond-fide Civil Service Society, most of the Shareholders, 
as well as most of the Purchasers of Furniture, being Civil Servants, 
The Association offers facilities for the Purchase of 


HOUSEHOLD FURNITURE, PIAN0s 


Also Scientific Apparatus, Implements for Gardening, Agriculture, Ridi 
Shooting, Senne, oo fact, nearly every article of Domestic and 
General Utility ; Washing, Sewing Machines, &c., 
ON THE HIRE SYSTEM, 
In much the same manner as Building Societies offer facilities for the 
purchase of houses. 
FULL PARTICULARS AND PROSPECTUS POST-FREE ON APPLIOATION, 








**T have found out a gift for my fair.””"—SnHEenstone, 
PRESENTS 
FOR WIVES, MOTHERS, SISTERS, DAUGHTERS, AND LADY FRIENDS 
Send for Patterns, post-free, of the Lovely 


DARLINGTON 
GOLD MEDAL DRESS FABRICS, 


As worn by H.R.H. the PRINCESS of WALES, 


And Select, from over 1,000 patterns, Material for a Dress, which 
will prove one of the most acceptable Presents. 


The QUEEN says of these DARLINGTON GOLD MEDAL DRESS 
MATERIALS, so suitable for presents, and which embrace all the 
best descriptions, and include every recent novelty :— 


** Patriotism and content go hand in hand when selecting a usef ul winter 
costume this season, for the materials manufactured by Messrs. HENRY 
PEASE and CO.’8 SUCCESSORS, at THe MILLs, DARLINGTON, meet all the 
requirements of fastidious Dagens, as well as of economically inclined ones, 
The firm being spinners as well as manufacturers, what are kn own as midile 
profits disappear, and the result is excellent qualities for reasonable prices.” 


All Patterns post-free, and carriage paid on all orders. 


HENRY PEASE AND CO’S SUCCESSORS, 
SPINNERS AND MANUFACTURERS, DARLINGTON. 
Established 1752. 


APOLLINARIS, 


“THE QUEEN OF TABLE WATERS,” 

** An especial boon in places where we cannot be sure of the purity of the 
drinking water.”—Dr. HERMANN WEBER, F.R.C P. 

** Probably our travelling fellow-countrymen owe their attacks of fever more 
to drinking water contaminated by sewage matter than to the malarious influences 
which pervade certain districts of Southern Europe. The only water safe for the 
traveller to drink is a natural mineral water.”—Sir Henry THompson, F.R.8, 

* TI quite agree as to the danger of drinking water of doubtful purity. No one 
need do this in a country where Apollinaris may be had at every hotel.”—Dr, 
Francis Parsons, 














TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO “THE SPECTATOR.” 


ludi tage t htitii= " 2. “~ 
Includin; o any Part of the Uni' yearly, 
fae.” nabs, 800, teh, 0p, ane AOC csese OPEN’ B canoe 
Including postage to any of the Australasian 

Colonies, America, France,Germany .., 110 6.4...015 3.0 7 8 
Including postage to India, China, &c.... 112 6......016 3.4.0 8 2 




















SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 
OvuTsipE PaGE, TWELVE GUINEAS, 
P; : £1010 0; Narrow Column £310 0 
Half-Page 5 5 0} Half-Column wissen 115 0 
UAFter-PALE ..s.crseeessereeeeree 212 6 | Quarter-Column........... asaiesecea., GEE 
ix lines and under, 5s; and 9d per line for every additional line (containing n 


an average eight words). 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Special Contracts for a Series of Three, Six, or Twelve Months. 








Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon matters of business, should not be addressed to the Ep1ToR, but 
to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 
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THE QUEEN’S JUBILEE. 





In demy 8vo, cloth, price 10s 6d. 


LIFE OF 
HER MAJESTY 
QUEEN VICTORIA. 


Compiled from all available Sources 


GEORGE BARNETT S§S MITH, 


Author of “The Prime Ministers of Queen Victoria,” &c. 


By 


JUBILEE EDITION. 


With Portraits on Wood and a Cabinet Photograph by Bassano. 


«A tasteful volume...... A pleasing memento.”— Daily Telegraph. 
“Completely fulfils its purpose.” —Atheneum. 


«A workmanlike compilation ; the material well arranged, the 
narrative clear and undeviating, and treatsd with taste and discre- 
tion.” Saturday Review. 

«A charming and enduring memorial of the Queen’s Jubilee.”— 
Lloyd’s Newspaper. 

“A work worthy of the importance of the subject.”—Halifaz 
Courier. 

“The work has been compiled with great care and sound judg- 
ment.’—North British Mail. 


“A handsome volume, embellished by illustrations of exceptional 
interest.’—Daily Chronicle. 


“My, Barnett Smith has done his work thoroughly.” —Graphic. 





GEORGE ROUTLEDGE and SONS, Broadway, Ludgate Hill. 





CHRISTMAS, 1886. 


_———--— 


GEORGE PHILIP AND SON’S 
JUBILEE PUBLICATIONS. 


In the press, and will be published shortly. 


The QUEEN’S JUBILEE ATLAS of the 


BRITISH EMPIRE. A Series of Full-Coloured Maps, with Descriptive, 
Historical, and Statistical Notes of the United Kingdom, and of every British 
Colony and Dependency throughout the World ; with a Complete Statistical 
Abstract of the British Empire, By J. TRancon WILLiams, F.R.G.S. Crown 
4to, illustrated cover, price 1s ; Superior Edition, bound in cloth, price 2s. 


Just published. 


PHILIPS NEW WALL MAP of the 


BRITISH EMPIRE throughout the WORLD. Ona Uniform Scale. Showing 
the Relative Size, Area, Population, &c.,of each Colony. By W. SHawe, F.R.G.S. 
Size, 5ft. 8in. by 4ft.6in. Price 14s, mounted on rollers and varnished, No 
library or counting-house should be without it. 


London: GEORGE PHILIP and SON, 32 Fleet Street, E.C. 
Liverpool: CAXTON BUILDINGS, and 45 and 51 SOUTH CASTLE STREET. 





This day, 1 vol. royal 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. 


FULLY ILLUSTRATED WITH DIAGRAMS AND PLANS OF RECENT 
SHIPS, 


LORD BRASSEY’S NAVAL 
ANNUAL, 1886. 


Conraininc :—Comparative Strength of Maritime Powers—Foreign 
Squadrons—Shipbuildings—Torpedo Flotillaa—Future Shipbuilding 
Policy—Defences of Colonies and Coaling-Stations—Manning the 
Navy—Naval Incidents, 1885-86—Dockyard Organisations—Armour 
and Ordnance, and complete particulars of the Ships and Armaments 
of all European and other Powers. 








GRIFFIN and CO., Publishers to her Majesty, 
PORTSMOUTH. 


THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY’S LIST. 


BOOKS FOR EVERY BODY.—Please write to the Secretaries for the 
Religious Tract Society’s ILLUSTRATED LIST of BOOKS for PRESENTATION, 
and the Selected and Descriptive List of Books. 


Handsome cloth gilt, 83; morocco, 25s. 
AUSTRALIAN PICTURES. Drawn with Pen and 


Pencil. By Howarp WitLoveusy, of the Melbourne Argus. With a large 
Map and Illustrations from Photographs and Sketches, engraved by E. 
Whymper and others, imperial 8vo. 

“ A handsome volume, of which plates and letterpress combine to furnish a 

wonderfully good idea of the island continent.’’—Graphic. 


NORWEGIAN PICTURES. Drawn with Pen and 
Pencil. With a Glance at Sweden and the Gotha Canal. By RicHarD 
Lovett, M.A. With a Map and 122 Illustrations, 4to, cloth boards, gilt 
edges, 8s; morocco, 25s, 

“A handsome table-book, teeming with illustrations, and affording much use- 

ful information concerning that Northern land which is fast becoming a rival to 

Switzerland as a playground for Europe.”—Times, 


SCOTTISH PICTURES. Drawn with Pen and Pencil. 
By Dr.S. G.G@reeEn. Profusely Illustrated. New Edition, handsome cloth, 88 ; 
morocco, 25s. 

*** Scottish Pictures’ contains a large number of admirable illustrations of 

Scottish scenery and buildings, and these are brought together by means of a 


_ text which is always brightly written.”—Scotsman. 


WESLEY.—The LIFE of the Rev. CHARLES WESLEY, 

M.A., sometime Student of Christ Church, Oxford. By the Rev. Joun 

TELFoRD, B.A., Author of ‘ Wesley Anecdotes,” &c. With Portraits and 

Engravings, cloth, 3s 6d. 

The HANDY NATURAL HISTORY. By the Rev. J. G. 
Woop, Author of “ Homes without Hands,” &. Small 4to, with 226 Engrav- 
ings, cloth boards, gilt edges, 83. 

** An excellent book for the young, handsomely illustrated, and written in fluent 

and lucid style.’”’—Saturday Review. 

The LEISURE HOUR. Annual Volume for 1886. Con- 


tains 860 pages of Interesting Reading, with a Coloured Frontispiece, and 
numerous Illustrations by Eminent Artists. It forms a handsome Illustrated 
Book for a Present. Cloth, 7s; gilt edges, 8s 6d; half-calf, 10s 6d. 


The SUNDAY at HOME. Annual Volume for 1886. 


The Family Magazine for Sabbath Reading. Contains 828 pages, with Illus. 
trations in Colours and numerous superior Wood Engravings. A very suit. 
able Book for Presentation. Cloth, 7s ; extra gilt edges, 8s 6d ; half-calf, 10s 6d. 


The BOY'S OWN ANNUAL, The Eighth Volume of 
the BOY’S OWN PAPER. Containing 632 pages, with many Coloured and 
Wood Engravings. Handsome cloth, 83; cloth extra, gilt edges, 93 6d. 


The GIRL’S OWN ANNUAL. The Seventh Volume of 
the GIRL’S OWN PAPER. Containing 832 pages of Interesting and Useful 
ae Illustrated, handsome cioth, 8s; cloth extra, with gilt 
edges, 93 6d. 


UNTRUE to his TRUST: a Story of Life and Adventure 


in Charles the Second’s Time. By Henry Jounson. Cloth gilt, 5s. 


IDA NICOLARI. By Eglanton Thorne, Crown 8vo, 


Illustrated, cloth boards, 3s 6d. 


SWALLOW-TAILS and SKIPPERS. By Darley Dale, 


With a Coloured Frontispiece, cloth, 1; €d. 


The CHILD’S BOOK of POETRY. With 55 Engravings, 


cloth boards, 2s, 


OUR PETS and COMPANIONS: Pictures and Stories 
illustrative of Kindness to Animals. By Mary K. Martin. 4to, profusely 
Illustrated, cloth, 2s, 


56 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 


LIMITED. 


Established in 1842 for the Circulation of the Newest 
and Best Books. 





Town Subscriptions from One Guinea per Annum. 
Country + » Two Guineas * 


BOOK SALE DEPARTMENT. 


The following Catalogues gratis and post free :— 


1. RECENT POPULAR BOOKS, 


Art Greatty Repvucep PRIcEs. 


BOOKS STRONGLY HALF-BOUND, 


MANY BEING Now OvuT OF PRINT. 


WORKS BY POPULAR AUTHORS, 


HAL¥F-BounpD IN Sets oR SEPARATELY. 


BOOKS IN ORNAMENTAL BINDINGS, 


For Presents, Prizas, &c. 


2. 
3. 


4. 


30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET; 
2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE ; and 281 REGENT 





London Agents: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and 00, 


STREET. 
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KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, AND CO.’S 
LIST. 


PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. 


NOTICE.—Professor DOWDEN’S LIFE of 
PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY is 
ready THIS DAY, at all Booksellers’ and 
Libraries, in 2 vols. demy 8vo, with Portraits, 
Illustrations, and Fac-simile, price 36s. 


Second Edition, feap. 8vo, 5s. 
G = - 2 I a 3 
A Tragedy in Five Acts. 
By LEWIS MORRIS. 


** Abounds in powerful dramatic situations, while the intricate evolutions of a 
double plot in love and statecraft provoke perpetual curiosity, which is only 
fully satisfied at the end......The heroine rises to the level of the loftiest feminine 
conceptions of the old Greek dramatists.”—Times, 

“One of the few recent works that seem capable of thrilling an audience upon 
the stage, as well as enchaining the mind of the student in the chamber.”— 
Scotsman. 

“‘T have read it with great interest and a sense of its high poetic power, not 
lessened by the very modest introduction to the work.’’—MrR, GLADSTONE, 


NEW NOVEL at all LIBRARIES, 


The SILENCE of DEAN MAITLAND: a 


Novel. By Maxwett Gray. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 

** Distinctly the novel of the year.”—Academy. 

“* Every page of his book shows his ability.”"—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“*The work of a literary artist of great promise. It is a brilliantly written 
novel, but itis more thana novel, It is a work of exceptional dramatic power, 
and is both rich in melodramatic incident and spectacle, and has in it the essence 
of the noblest kind of tragedy...... It is full of thrilling incident, powerful 
description, and scenes of most moving pathos.’’—Scotsman. 


rown 8vo, 63. 


In the WRONG PARADISE; and other 


Stories, By ANDREW LANG. 
“‘ The general public that can appreciate humour wherever it is found, will 
enjoy the volume most heartily.’’—Scotsman, 


With about 2,500 Engravings, 100 Maps and Plans, and numerous Chromo. 
Lithographs. 


HISTORY of ROME and the ROMAN 


PEOPLE. By Vicror Durvy. Edited by Professor Manarry. In 6 vols. 
or 12 half-vols. super-royal 8vo, cloth, £9, 


With 420 Illustrations. 


HISTORY of PAINTING. By Professors 


WoitmMann and WoERMANN. 2 vols., £3 10s. 

Vol. I—ANCIENT, EARLY CHRISTIAN, and MEDIMVAL PAINTING. 
Edited by Sypney Cotvin. Containing 136 Illustrations, super-royal 8vo, cloth, 
28s; cloth extra, bevelled boards, 30s. 

Vol. I1.—The PAINTING of the RENASCENCE. Translated by Ciara 
BELL. With 290 Illustrations, cloth, 42s; cloth extra, bevelled boards, 45s, 

** A most valuable book to the English student,”—Daily News. 


2 vols. demy 8vo, with Maps, 2 


The HUGUENOTS & HENRY of NAVARRE. 


By Professor Henry M, Barrp. 


Crown 8vo, 63. 


LECTURES on the RISE and EARLY 


CONSTITUTION of UNIVERSITIES, With a Survey of Mediseval Educa- 
tion. By 8S. S. Laurie, 
Crown Svo, 33 6d. 


HOME EDUCATION:  —— of Lectures 


to Ladies. Delivered in Bradford in the Winter of 1885-1886. By 
CHARLOTTE M. Mason, sometime Lecturer on Education and Teacher of 
Human Physiology at the Bishop Otter College, Chichester. 


rown 8vo, 6s. 


POVERTY and the STATE; or, Work for 


the Unemployed. An Inquiry into the Causes and Extent of Enforced 
Idleness, together with the Statement of a Remedy Practicable Here and 
Now. By Herserr V. MILts, 


emy 8vro, price 6d 


REPORT on the PRESENT STATE of the 


IRISH LAND QUESTION. Bya Lanp VALoEr, 


REFORM of the CHURCH ESTABLISH- 


MENT, The Nation’s Rights and Needs, By H.C. Wuitr. [Next week. 
Crown 8vo, with 6 Maps and Sketches. 


The CAMPAIGN of FREDERICKSBURG, 


November-December, 1862, A Study for Officers of Volunteers, By a LINE 
OFFICER. [Next week. 


mall crown 8yo, 3s 6d. 


8 
GOLDEN FETTERS ; and other Poems. By 


JOHN LASCELLES, 
Small crown 8vo, 


LYRICS. By Cuartorre O’Brien. 





London: 1 PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 





a 
DAVID DOUGLAS'S Lig, 





MR. HOWELLS’S NEW NOVEL, 





AT ALL LIBRARIES, COPYRIGHT EDITION, 1 Vol., 66, 
J 


THE MINISTER’S CHARg,. 
Or, the Apprenticeship of Lemuel Barker, 


By WILLIAM D. HOWELLS, 


Author of ‘‘ Indian Summer,” “ The Rise of Silas Laphai 


“The Lady of the Aroostock,”’ &, ” 





Lately published by the Same Author, 
INDIAN SUMMER. By William D. Howells, 1 


VO. 
** Its interest is greut from the outset and intensified to the cent 6s 
“This novel is really a triumph of delicate art.”’—Truth, whan, 


A MODERN INSTANCE. By W.D. Howells. 2 Vols,, 125, 
A WOMAN'S REASON. By W. D. Howells, 9 Vols, 


price 123. 
Dr. BREEN’S PRACTICE. By W. D. Howells. Price 8g 64, 


Nearly ready, crown 8vo,'l vol., 6s. 


ROLAND BLAKE. A Novel. By S. Weir Mitchell, MD, 


Author of “In War Time,” 





Lately published. 
On BOTH SIDES. By Frances C. Baylor. 1 vol. prig 


*' There is no doubt that ‘ On Both Sides’ is a very clever book......It is fall g 
incident, the dialogue is delightful and often remarkably witty, and some of the 
scenes in which Mrs, Sykes figures are absolutely delicious.” —London Figaro, 


NEXT DOOR. By Clare Louise Burnham. 1 vol, prig 
8 le 


‘* This story is conceived in a spirit of refined humour, and is full of delicate 
touches which show quick discernment of character.’”’"—Literary World, 
“ An effective picture of purely American life.””"—Atheneum, 


Just published, royal 8vo, 42s, 


The CASTELLATED and DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE 
of SCOTLAND, from the Twelfth to the Eighteenth Century. By Div 
MacaiBBon and THomas Ross, Architects. Volame I., containing abont 5H 
Illustrations of Ground Plans, Sections, Views, Elevations, and Details, 
Volume II., completing the Work, in January. 


In the press, 1 vol. demy 8vo, Illustrated. 
SCOTLAND: asit WasandasitIs. By the Duke of Argyll, 


In the press, 1 vol. demy 8vo. 


STUDIES in the TOPOGRAPHY of GALLOWAY. By Si 


HERBERT MaxwELL, Bart., M.P. 


Now ready, demy 8vo. 
CELTIC SCOTLAND. 
A HISTORY of ANCIENT ALBAN. By William F. Skene, 


D.C.L., LL.D., Historiographer-Royal for Scotland, 


Second Edition, Revised, of 
Vol. I. HISTORY and ETHNOLOGY, 15s, 


Lately published. 


Vol. II. CHURCH and CULTURE, lis, 
Vol, III, LAND and PEOPLE, lis, 


By the Same Author. 
The FOUR ANCIENT BOOKS of WALES. Containing the 


Cymric Poems attributed to the Bards of the Sixth Century. 2 vols, 8y0, 
with Maps and Fac-similes, 343, 


Nearly ready, 1 vol, crown Svo, 63. 
SERMONS. Second Series. By the late Rev. John Ker, 


D.D., of Glasgow and Edinburgh. Uniform with the First Series, now in its 
Thirteenth Edition, 6s, 


Nearly ready, 1 vol. 16mo, 6s. 


The ODES of HORACE. Translated by T. Rutherfurd 
Cuiark, Advocate. 
In the press, 1 vol. feap. 8vo. 


The FIRESIDE TRAGEDY. By Sir George Douglas, Bart. 
Nearly ready, 3 vols. square 12mo, 


HUMOROUS MASTERPIECES from AMERICAN 
LITERATURE, from 1810 to 1886. Edited by Epwarp T, Mason. 


Selections are made from the Works of— 

ALCOTT, ALDEN, ALDRICH, BALDWIN, BEECHER, BELLAMY, 
BROUNE, BUNNER, BUTLER, CABLE, CAVAZZA, CLEMENS, CONE, 
COZENS, CRANE, CURTIS, DODGE, DUNNING, HALE, HARTH, HARRIS, 
HAWTHORNE, HOLMES, HOWE, HOWELLS, IRVING, JOHNSON, LANI- 
GAN, LELAND, LOWELL, LUDLOW, M‘DOWELL, MATTHEWS, OGDEN, 
PHELPS, QUINCEY, ROCHE, SAXE, SEBA SMITH, SPOFFORD, STOCK- 
TON, STOWE, THORPE, TROWBRIDGE, WARNER, &ec. 


In the press, ! vol. demy 8vo, 
The RHIND LECTURES for 1884. 
OGHAM INSCRIPTIONS in IRELAND, WALES, and 
SCOTLAND. By the late Sir Samur, FErcuson, 
Nearly ready, Second Edition, with Additions, 1 vol. demy Svo, illustrated, 83. 


VICE in the HORSE; and other Papers on Horses and 
Riding, By E. L. ANDERSON, Author of “ Modern Horsemanship.” 


Edinburgh : DAVID DOUGLAS, Castle Street. 
London: HAMILTON, ADAMS, & CO.; and SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & 00. 
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HARD BENTLEY & SON'S LIST. 


NOW READY. 
W NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “COMETH UP AS A 
F 


TOR CUPID. 


By RHODA BROUGHTON, 
Author of “‘ Red as the Rose is She,” &c. 
3 vols, crown 8vo. 
1 ts both of h and of pathos, and, once taken up, will 
on of the reader to the close.” —Globe, 


rightness and cleverness. Some of the scenes are very 
olumes, as a Whole, are instinct with reality.”—St. 








ANE 
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tale has ¢ 
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ett ng and the v 


James's Gazette. 





NOW READY. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “MDLLE. DE MERSAC.” 


A BACHELOR’S BLUNDER. 
By W. E. NORRIS, 
Author of “ Adrian Vidal,” ‘‘ Thirlby Hall,” &. 
In 8 vols, crown 8vo. 
«An entertaining book, with some clever writing in it, and a good variety of 
characters.” —World. 
NOW READY. 
EW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “ PATRICIA 
= KEMBALL,” Sc. 


PASTON CAREW, MILLIONAIRE 
AND MISER. 
By Mrs. E. LYNN LINTON, 
Author of “ Under which Lord,” &c. 
In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
“4 very powerful and thoughtful novel.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 
“As powerful as Mrs, Lynn Linton’s previous productions, ‘ Paston Carew,’ 


the minute and orcibly-drawn character of the old millionaire and 
ey isin a measure superior to them.”—Morning Post. 





NEW WORKS. 
LOUIS the FOURTEENTH and the 


COURT of FRANCE in the SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. By Jui 
Parpor, A New Edition, in 3 vols. demy 8vo, 423. 

“Mr, Bentley has produced a handsomely illustrated edition of Miss Pardoe’s 
‘Louis XIV. and the Court of France in the Seventeenth Century.’ The excellent 
portraits add much to the value of this reissue of Miss Pardoe’s Look, and the 
clear type and generally handsome appearance of these volumes are greatly in 
their favour.”—Atheneum, 

“Miss Pardoe’s pictures of French history are as charming as a novel.”—H, 


T, TUCKERMAN, 
From MOZART to MARIO. By 
“The book abounds with amusing anecdotes, and with droll reflections on love, 


Louis ENGEL, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 2!s. 
literature, and life generally.’’—St. James’s Gazette. 
“No such book of musical recollections has appeared in our time,”’— World, 


On the BOX SEAT. From London 


to Land's End and Back. With 16 finely engraved oe Illustrations on 
bg by George Pearson, from Desigus by the Author, J. J. Hissry, Demy 
0, 











LEECH’S ETCHINGS. 


The MARCHIONESS of BRIN- 


VILLIERS, By ALBERT SmitTH, With 15 Etchings on Steel by John Leech, 
Royal 8yo, 


The ADVENTURES of Mr. LED- 


BURY and his FRIEND JACK JOHNSON. By Aubert SmitH. With 
21 Etchings on Steel by John Leech. Royal 8vo, 21s. 

“Thope that Iam not wrong in applying the epithet ‘luxurious’ to a brace 
of books handsomely printed on stout paper, and adorned with all the original 
etchings on steel by John Leech. That admirable artist appears, perhaps, at his 
very best as an etcher in ‘ he Marchioness of Brinvilliers.’ Note, in particular, 
the wonderful plate representing the wretched Marchioness going in the tambril 
to execution, with the old houses of the Place de Gréve in the distance. The 
‘ biting in’ and ‘stopping out’ of the etching are as subtle as the needlework 
isperfect, It is the finest etching that { have seen of Leech, with perhaps onejexce 
tion. The plates in ‘Ledbury’ are irresistibly comic ; but to judge what Leec 
was capable of as an aquafortist, one must go to the ‘ Brinvilliers.’”’—‘G, A. S.,” 
in the Iustrated London News. 








ALSO READY THIS DAY, 
AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’. 
In 3 vols. crown &vo. 
4 NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE FIRST VIOLIN,” 


BORDERLAND: 


A Country-Town Chronicle. 


By JESSIE FOTHERGILL, 
Author of “ Kith and Kin,” “‘ Probation,” &c, 
RICHARD BENTLEY 
NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 
Publithers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen, 


and SON, 








GEORGE BELL AND 
BOOKS. 


3 vols. demy 8vo, 15s each. 


TEUTONIC MYTHOLOGY. By Jacob 


Grimm, Translated from the Fourth Edition, with Notes and Appendix, by 
JaMEsS STEPHEN STALLYBRAS. 

“Of the learning and sound judgment with which every part of his great 
subject is illustrated, only those who have spent some time over the book can 
form an adequate idea.”—Saturday Review, 

“The best extant introduction to the studies of mythology and folk-lore—a 
handbook for travellers abroad and observers at home,”—Mr. F. York PowE tt, 
in the Academy. 

“* These three volumes are a store of curious learning.””—Spectator. 

‘“* The translator has done his work thoroughly, and we can pay him no higher 
compliment than to say that his work does not read like a translation.”—Jouraal 


of Education, 
vols. small post 8vo, maroon cloth. 3s 6d each. 


GRIMM’S HOUSEHOLD TALES. With the 


Author’s Notes. Translated from the German, and Edited by Mrs. Hunt. 
With an Introduction—HOUSEHOLD TALES, their Origin, Diffusion, and 
Relations to the Higher Myths—by AnpDrEw Lana, M.A, 
“Mrs, Hunt has rendered a valuable service to English students of folk-lore by 
y + gmamaaas of Jacob and Wilhelm Grimm’s ‘ Kinder und Hausmirchen,’ ’’— 
cademy. 
“*We can strongly recommend the valuable introduction with which Mr. 
Andrew Lang has enriched the present work.” —Atheneum., 


SONS’ 





rown 8vo, 


The SPIRIT of GOETHE’S FAUST. By 


W. Cuattrerton Covuptand, Translator of Hartmann’s “ Philosophie des 
Unbewussten.” 

“‘ The English reader of ‘ Faust’ who falls in with Mr. Coupland will scarcel 
need to seek further, so long as he is content with what ample knowledge an 
sound judgment can give him.’’—Saturday Review. 

“*The aim of these lectures is obvious, and is faithfully pursued throughout. 
They are to serve as a popular introduction to ‘ Faust.’ Hence expositions and 
interpretation take the place of criticism ; and while the fruits of scholarship are 
— in every lecture, technical erudition is kept in the background,”— 

jpectator, 


Small post 8vo, 33 


GOETHE'S FAUST, The Two Parts Com- 
plete. Translated by ANNA SwaNwIck. 


K 
“ We do not expect to see a better translation ‘all round’ than Miss Swanwick's 
in the present generation,”—Atheneum, 
“* Among all the numerous translators of ‘ Faust,’ Miss Swanwick is by common 
consent allowed a very high, if not the highest place,’’—Academy. 





8vo, 10 vols., 28 6d each 


SHAKESPEARE’S' DRAMATIC WORKS. 


Edited by 8. W. Stncer. With a Life of the Poet by W. Watxiss Liorp. 
10 vols. in half-morocco, £2 10s; or, with 162 Plates by Smirke, Boydell, 
Fureli, Stothard, Opie, Hamilton, &c., half-morocco, £3. 

“*A cheap, compact, well-printed, and well-annotated edition.” —Standard, 


cap. 8vo, cloth, 23 6d ; half-morocco, 53. 


CRITICAL ESSAYS on SHAKESPEARE’S 


PLAYS. By W. Warxiss Lioyp. Uniform with “‘ Singer’s Shakespeare.” 
P - , Lloyd’s essays on the plays of Shakespeare are of the highest repute.— 
cademy. 


ESSAYS and NOTES on SHAKESPEARE. 


4 “ W. Hawes, M.A., Professor of English Literature, King’s College, 
ndon. 
‘Essays which merit the best attention of Shakesperian students.”—Atheneum, 
“ Professor Hales has done well to collect his ‘ Notes and Essays.’ He has 
always something to tell which is worth hearing, and he imparts his thought or 
his knowledge in a bright, attractive manner.””—Academy. 











rown 8vo, vellum, 7s 64 


The MERRY WIVES of WINDSOR: a 


Comedy. By WitttAm SHAKESPEARE. Edited, with Notes from the 
Collections of the late Joun Freperice STanrorp, M.A., F.R.S., by Henry 
B. WHEATLEY, F.S.A. 

**We do not know that we have seen a prettier edition of a single play of 
Shakespeare’s than Mr. Wheatley has produced of ‘The Merry Wives of 
Windsor.’ ’’—Saturday Review, 

** The most complete, intelligent, ‘ up to date * edition of the play.”—N.Y. Nation. 

3 vols. fcap. 4to, Roxburghe bindin 


HISTORY of ENGLISH DRAMATIC 


POETRY to the TIME of SHAKESPEARE, and ANNALS of the STAGE 
to the RESTORATION. By the late J. Payne Oouuier, Esq., F.S.A. New 
Edition, Revised. Uniform with Mr. Collier’s Reprints. 

*,* The price of the remaining copies of this work is now raised to £3 10s net. 


BOHN’S LIBRARIES. 
RECENT ADDITIONS. 
HOFFMANN’S WORKS.—The SERAPION BRETHREN. 


First Portion, containing Thirteen Tales, Translated by Major Ewa. 33 6d, 
“This version has the prime merit of being in genuine English.” 


GOETHE’S CORRESPONDENCE with ZELTER. Selected, 
Translated, and Edited by A. D. CoLzripar, M.A., late Fellow of King’s 
College, Cambridge. 33 6d. 

PAUSANIAS’S DESCRIPTION of GREECE. Newly 

vols., 53 


Translated, with Notes and Index, by the Rev. A. R. SHILLETO. 








each, pay 
“ Literally rendered, with that accuracy and closeness to the original which is 
characteriztic of Bohn’s series.’’—EJucational Times. 


MANUAL of HISTORICAL GEOLOGY. By A. J. Jukes- 
Browne. With numerous Illustrations, 1 vol., 63. 
Translated by 


WERNER’S TEMPLARS in CYPRUS. 
“* Werner was a Freemason, and his religious notions were, at the date of his 


KE. A. M. Lewis. 3: 64, 
writing this poem, of a theosophic order.’’—PREFACE. om 
‘* An exce.lent version of the German poet’s most notable work.’’—Saturday 
Review. 


London: GEORGE BELL and SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 
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Now ready. 


The ENCYCLOPZDIA’ BRITANNICA. 


Vol, XXI. (ROT-SIA), in 4to, cloth, price 30s.; or half-bound russia, 363. 





Now ready, in demy 8vo, price 21s. 


The LAW of ROME. By James Muirhead, 


LL.D., Professor of Roman Law in the University of Edinburgh. 





In I vol. post 8vo, price 12s 6d. 


HISTORY of ASTRONOMY during the 


NINETEENTH CENTURY. By A. M. CLEREE. 





In 1 vol. post 8vo, price 4s 61. 


PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS of THOMAS 


DE QUINCEY. By Joun R. Fiypuay. Illustrated with Copies of Sir John 
Steel’s Bust and Archer’s Chalk Drawing. 

“While Mr, Findlay has taken care to preserve individual sayings of De 
Quincey, and opinions of his about men and things, always as nearly as possible 
in the very words in which they were uttered, his main object has been to convey 
a sufficient idea of De Quincey himself—his figure, look, habits, and the general 
style of his talk—during those last and still perplexed eight years of his singular 
Edinburgh existence. He has succeeded admirably.”—Professor Masson, in the 
Scotsman, 

**This is the most charming little book of literary reminiscences we have met 
with for some time,”—Literary World, 

“To all lovers of De Quincey—we might say to all lovers of literature, for in 
scope the phrases are almost identical—this little volume will be very welcome. 
osbaee Mr. Findlay’s descriptions of De Quincey’s personal appearance and of the 
general character of his conversation—which was true conversation, and not 
Ooleridgian monologue—are most graphic and admirable ; and the book, unpre- 
tentious as it is, is an addition of real value to De Quincey literature.”’—Man- 
chester Examines. 

**Mr, Findlay has been able to give a Boswellian vitality to his portraiture by 
the help of notes at the time, Altogether it forms an interesting contribu- 
tion to a literature that is never very likely to be very large.’’—Academy. 





In 16 vols. crown 8vo, price, in cloth, £3 12s, 


THOMAS DE QUINCEY. The Collected 


Works, 
ConTENTS, 

Vol. 1. CONFESSIONS, Vol. 10. RHETORIC. 

» 2 LAKE POETS. » 1l. COLERIDGE. 

» 3. KANT. » 12, SPECULATIONS. 

» 4 MAIL COACH. » 13. LETTERS. 

» od. Dr. PARR. » 14, AUTOBIOGRAPHIC 

» 6 BENTLEY. SKETCHES, 1790-1803. 
» 7% PROTESTANTISM. » 15. BIOGRAPHIES, 

», 8. LITERATURE. , 16. SUSPIRIA de PRO- 
» 9. CAESARS. FUNDIS. 








In 1 vol. post 8vo, price 21s. 


ANCIENT ROME in 1885. By J. Henry 


MIDDLETON, Slade Professor of Fine Art, University of Cambridge. Illus- 
trated with 3 Coloured Plates and 57 Wood Engravings. 





In crown 8vo, price lds, 


O’SHEA’S GUIDE to SPAIN. Seventh and 


Revised Edition. By Joun Lomas, Author of “Sketches in Spain from 
Nature, Art, and Life.” With Maps, Plans of Towns, and Railway Charts, 





In crown 8yvo, price 73 6d, 


The SOUTH of FRANCE, from the Loire to 


the Mediterranean. By C, B, Back, Profusely Illustrated with Maps, 
Charts, and Plans. 





In crown 8yo, price 2s 6d. 


The RIVIERA, from Marseilles to Leghorn. 


By C. B. Brack. Illustrated with Charts and Plans. 





In foap, 8vo, cloth gilt, 3 vols., illustrated with Frontispieces and Vignettes. 
FARRAR’S SCHOOL TALES. 
ERIC; or, Little by Little. Twenty-Second 


Edition. Price 5s, 


JULIAN HOME: a Tale of College Life. 


Twelfth Edition. Price 5s, 


ST. WINIFRED’S; or, the World of School. 


Fifteenth Edition, Price 6s 6d. 





In 4 vols. crown 8vo, with Memoir and Index, price 14s, 
EDGAR A. POE’S WORKS. Complete 
Edition, Edited by Jonn H. Incram. 


1. TALES GROTESQUE. 
2. TALES ARABESQUE. 


3. POEMS. 
4. CRITICISMS. 











MESSRS, LONGMANS & 60'S Up CTA 


FOURTH EDITION, 8vo, price 163, 


jord 
REMINISGENGEgfasto 
AND - 
JAB 
OPINIONS, i 
1813-1885. ctl 
By Sir FRANCIS HASTINGS Doyyz | 
With Portrait, crown 8vo, 7s 6d. cit 
SKETCHES FROM MY Lm ar 
By the late Admiral HOBART PASHA, Ws 

L 


Il 

A HISTORY of ENGLAND from 1815, hy ul 
SPENCER WALPOLE. 8vo. Volumes I. and II., 1815-1832, 363; Volume ml 
1882-1841, 18s ; Volumes IV. and V., 36s. ' Il, iy 


*,* Volumes IV. and V. will conclude the work, They commence withan 

of the formation of Sir Robert Peel’s Administration in 1841, The navn 

history is carried down to 1853; the foreign policy till the conclusion of thy 

Crimean War; the History of India to the close of the Indian Mutiny in 1g, (OMI 
Eidite 


A HISTORY of the GREAT CIVIL Way L 


1642-1649. By SamurL R.Garpiner, LL.D., &c. 3 vols. Vol.I, ’ 
With 24 Maps, 8vo, 21s, , , = th 
e 
MAC. 


THE ONE-HUNDREDTH THOUSAND, I 


OCEANA; or, England and her Colonist | 


By James ANTHONY FrouDE. With 9 Illustrations by the Author and Lo 











Elphinstone. Crown 8vo, 2s, boards; 2s 6d, cloth, 

HARD KNOTS in SHAKESPEARE. By Sif 11s’ 
Putie Perrina, Bart., formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, Wol 
Second Edition, Enlarged, 8vo, 7s 6d. 

HISTORIC TOWNS. SHC 

Edited by E. A. FREEMAN, D,C.L., and Rev. WILLIAM HUNT, MA, i 

With Maps and Plans, crown 8vo, price 3s 6d each, The 

LONDON. By the Rev. W. J. Loftie. BI 
(Ready, 

EXETER. By E. A. Freeman. BRISTOL. By Rev. W. How, (£ 
[Nearly ready. | [Early in 18, 

ssistadalesaeiiiinits TH 

’ F 

MISS INGELOW’S POEMS. ‘ 


A New Volume of LYRICAL and other POEMS § TH 
selected from the Writings of JEAN INGELOWi§ } 
now ready. Fcap. 8vo, price 2s 6d, cloth plain ; 38, cloth, 





gilt edges. 00 

The COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS jf 

JEAN INGELOW can be had as follows: Vols, I. aud Hl 

IT, feap. 8vo, price 12s; Vol. IIL, price ds. i 

Now ready, price 6d, il 

LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. Nol mt 
DECEMBER, 

ConTENTS, ( 

CHILDREN OF GiBEoN. By Walter | Joun GrREENLEAF WHITTIER. By & 
Besant. (Concluded.) E. Prothero. 

Woman’s Work IN CREATION: A REPLY. | Miss ELLEN Terry’s GRETCHEN. By 
By Eliza Orme. W. H. Pollock. 

EpGep Toots, A Tale in Two Chapters. | MARRYING AND GivinG IN MaApniiét. TI 
By W. H. Pollock and Brander} By Mrs. Molesworth, Author 
Matthews. **Qarrots,” &c. Chaps. 4-5. 

Sim CurisTOPHER Minos. By A, H,| AT THE SigN OF THE Sup. By Anite 
Beesly. Lang. 

Now ready, price Sixpence. Ht 


Conducted by R. 4 


ConTENTS. . 

Tue CLOUDBERRY. NorTEs ON AMERICANISMS. By Richarl 
Tur Story OF OREATION: A_ PLAIN A. Proctor. 

Account oF Evo.tuTion. By Edward | THe Wuist-PLayveRs' PuzziES. | ,, 

Clodd. Our Caress Cotumn. By “ Mephisto. 
MARTINGALES; OR, SuRE (?) GAMBLING | WHIsT. By “ Five of Clubs. 

SysTEMs. Tue Face Or THE SEY FOR DECEMISE: 
InpIAN MyTHS ABOUT THUNDER. By By F.RB.A.S. 

“ Stella Occidens.’’ 


KNOWLEDGE. 


Proctor, DECEMBER. 








Edinburgh: ADAM and CHARLES BLACK. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 
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ANDARD BOOKS FOR THE LIBRARY. 








Lord MACAULAY’S WORKS and LIFE, 
pIsTORY of ENGLAND, from the ACCES- 


sox of JAMES the SECOND. 

STUDENT'S EDITION, 2 vols. crown 8v0, 12:, 
PEOPLE'S EDITION, 4 vols. crown 8vo, i6s. 
CABINET EDITION, 8 vols. po-t 8vo, 483, 
LIBRARY EDITION, 5 vols. 8vo, £4, 


cRITICAL and HISTORICAL ESSAYS. 


NT’S EDITION, 1 vol. crown 8vo, 63, 
Seis EDITION, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 83, 
CABINET EDITION, 4 vols. post 8vo, 24s, 
LIBRARY EDITION, 3 vols. 8vo, 363, 


(RITICAL and HISTORICAL ESSAYS, 


with LAYS of ANCIENT ROME. Complete in 1 vol. 
AUTHORISED EDITION, crown 8vo, 23 64, or 3s 6d gilt edges. 
POPULAR EDITION, crown 8vo, 23 61. 


tAYS of ANCIENT ROME. 


Illustrated by G. Scharf, frap. 4to, 103 6d 
Illustrated by G. Scharf, POPULAR EDITION, feap. 4to, 6d, sewed ; 1s, 


loth. 
lastrated by J. R. Weguelin, crown 8yo, 33 6d, cloth extra, gilt edges, 
CABINET EDITION, post 8vo, 33 6d. 
ANNOTATED EDITION, fcap. 8vo, 1s, sewed; 1s 6d, cloth; or 23 6d, 
extra, gilt edges. 


COMPLETE WORKS of Lord MACAULAY. 


Riited by bis Sister, Lady TREVELYAN. 
LIBRARY EDITION, 8 vols. 8vo, £5 5s, 
CABINET EDITION, 16 vols. post 8vo, £4 163, 


th LIFE and LETTERS of Lord 


MACAULAY. By his Nephew, the Right Hon, Sir G. 0. Trevetyay, Bart. 
POPULAR EDITION, 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 
CABINET EDITION, 2 vols. post 8vo, 12s. 
LIBRARY EDITION, 2 vols. 8vo0, with Portrait, 353. 


By JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE. 
HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Fall of 


Wolsey to the Defeat of the Spanish Armada, 
CABINET EDITION, 12 vols. crown 8vo, £3 12s. 
POPULAR EDITION, 12 vols. crown 8vo, £2 2:, 


SHORT STUDIES on GREAT SUBJECTS. 


vols, crown Svo, 24s. 


The ENGLISH in IRELAND ins the 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 183. 


(HSAR: a Sketch. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
THOMAS CARLYLE : a History of the First 


Forty Years of his Life, 1795-1835. With 2 Portraits and 4 Illustrations, 2 
vols. 80, 323. 


THOMAS CARLYLE: a History of his Life in 


London, from 1834 to his Death in 1881, With Portrait engraved on Steel, 
2 vols, 8vo, 323. 
The ONE-HUNDREDTH THOUSAND. 


OCEANA; or, ENGLAND = and her 
COLONIES. With 9 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 2s, boards ; 23 6d, cloth. 
By WILLIAM E. H. LECKY. 
HISTORY of ENGLAND in the 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. Vols. I.—IV. 1700-1784. 8vo, £3 12s. 


HISTORY of EUROPEAN MORALS, from 


Augustus to Charlemagne. 2 vols, crown 8vo, 16s. 


HISTORY of the RISE and INFLUENCE 
ofthe SPIRIT of RATIONALISM in EUROPE. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 16s. 
By Sir THOMAS ERSKINE MAY. 
The CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY of 


ENGLAND, since the Accession of George III, 1769-1870, 3 vols. crown 8vo, 











By SAMUEL RAWSON GARDINER. 
HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Accession 


of James I. to the Outbreak of the Civil War, 1603-1642. 10 vols. crown 8y0, 
Price 6s each, 


By EDWARD A. FREEMAN. 
HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY of EUROPE. 


With 65 Maps, 2 vols, 8vo, 31s 6d. 





| 





By HENRY THOMAS BUCKLE. 
HISTORY of CIVILISATION in ENGLAND 


and FRANCE, SPAIN and SCOTLAND. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 24s. 


MISCELLANEOUS and POSTHUMOUS 


WORKS. Edited by Grant ALLEN. 2 vols. crown Syo, 21s. 


By the Rev. W. J. CONYBEARE and 
Dean HOWSON. 


The LIFE and EPISTLES of ST. PAUL. 


LIBRARY EDITION. With Maps, Plates, and Woodcuts, 2 vols, square 
crown 8vo, 2is. 

STUDENT’S EDITION. With 46 Illustrations and Maps, crown 8yvo, 
price 7s 6d, 





By Professor HEINRICH EWALD. 
HISTORY of ISRAEL. Translated from the 


German. Vols. I -V., 8vo, £3 3s. Vol. VI.—CHRIST and HIS TIMES. 8vo, 

16s. Vol. VII.—The APOSTOLIC AGE. 8vo, 2ls. Vol. VIU. (completing 

= a POST-APOSTOLIC AGE. With Index to the complete 
ork. 8vo, 183. 


By the Rev, ALFRED EDERSHEIM, D.D. 
The LIFE and TIMES of JESUS the 


MESSIAH. 2 vols, 8yo, 24s, 





By the Right Rev. E. HAROLD BROWNE, 
D.D., Bishop of Winchester. 


An EXPOSITION of the XXXIX. 


ARTICLES, Historical and Doctrinal, S8vo, 163. 


By P. M. ROGET, M.D. 
THESAURUS of ENGLISH WORDS and 


PHRASES, Classified and Arranged so as to facilitate the Expre:sion of 
Ideas and assist in Literary Composition. Recomposed throughout, Enlarged 
and Improved, partly from the Author’s Note3, and with a full Index by the 
Author’s Son, Jonn Lewis Roger. Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 


By JOHN STUART MILL. 
PRINCIPLES of POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


LIBRARY EDITION, 2 vols. 8vo, 303. 
PEOPLE’S EDITION, crown 8vo, 5s. 


A SYSTEM of LOGIC, Ratiocinative and 


Inductive. Crown 8vo, 5s. 








On LIBERTY. Crown 8vo, Is 4d, The SUBJECTION of WOMEN. Crown 
On REPRESENTATIVE GOVERN- 8yo0, 6s, 
MENT. Crown 8vo, 2s. EXAMINATION of Sir WILLIAM 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY, 8vo, 7s 6d. | HAMILUTON’S PHILOSOPHY. 
UTILITARIANISM. 8vo, 5s, 8vo, price 16s, 


By F. MAX MULLER. 
LECTURES’ on the SCIENCE of 


LANGUAGE, 2vols. crown 8vo, 16s, 
BIOGRAPHICAL ESSAYS. Crown} HIBBERT LECTURES  on_ the 


vo, 73 6d. ORIGIN and GROWTH of RELI- 
SELECTED ESSAYS on LANGUAGE, 


GION, a3 Illustrated by the Reli- 
MYTHOLGY, and RELIGION. gions of India, Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 
2 vols. crown 8vo, 16s, 


INDIA, WHAT CAN it TEACH US? A | INTRODUCTION to the SCIENCE of 
Course of Lectures delivered before RELIGION; Four Lectures de- 
the University of Cambridge, 8vo, livered at the Royal Institution. 
12s 6d, Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


By KEITH JOHNSTON. 
A GENERAL DICTIONARY of GEO- 


GRAPHY, Descriptive, Physical, Statistical, and Historical. A Complete 
Gazetteer of the World. Medium 8vo, 423, 


By JOSEPH GWILT. 
An ENCYCLOPAIDIA of ARCHITECTURE. 


Illustrated with more than 1,100 Engravings on Wood. Revised, with 
Alterations and considerable Additions, by WraTtt PapwoRTH, 8vo, price 
£2 12s 6d, 

















By J. R. McCULLOCH. 
A DICTIONARY of COMMERCE and COM- 


MERCIAL NAVIGATION. Latest Edition (1882), containing the most 
recent Statistical Information, by A.J.WiLson. 1 vol. medium 8vo, with 11 
Maps and 30 Charts, £3 3s, cloth; or £3 10s, strongly half-bound in russia, 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., Paternoster Row. 
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SMITH, ELDER, AND CO.’S NEW AND STANDARD BooKs 


“A WORK ABSOLUTELY INDISPENSABLE TO EVERY WELL-FURNISHED LIBRARY.’’—Txxxs, November 12th, 1999 


Price 123 6d each, bound in cloth; or in half-morocco, marbled edges, 18s. Volumes I. to VIII. (ABBADIE—CANTWELL), royal 8v0, of the 


Dictionary of National Biography 
+ Pah Edited by LESLIE STEPHEN. : 
Vou’ IX. will be issued on Dec 23rd, 1886, and further Volumes at intervals of Three Months, Intending Subscribers can enter the'r names with any Bonk, 


NEW VOLUMES OF THE POCKET EDITION OF W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS, > 
Ready this day, price 1s 6d, each in half.cloth; or 1s, in paper cover. 


The VIRGINIANS: a Tale of the Last Century. 2 yok 


The following Volumes have ng ared :—VANITY FAIR, 2 vols, PENDENNIS, 2 vols. BARRY LYNDON; A LIT 
lvol. The NEWOOMES, 2 vols. The HI 


“THE ‘CORNHILL’ IS THE MOST INTERESTING OF ENGLISH MAGAZINES."”—Vawrer:Firn, “op, 
MAGAZINE READER WILL FIND NO BETTER INVESTMENT FOR HIS SIXPENOE.”—Patt. Maus, G. THE 
“ THE ‘CORNHILL’ STILL HOLDS ITS PLACE AS THE BEST OF THE SIXPENNY MON THLIES, ANp 
DESERVEDLY S0O.”—Scortisu REviEw. ’ 


NOTICE.—The JANUARY NUMBER of the “ CORNHIL 
MAGAZINE ” will coniain the First Part of a NEW SERIAL STORY 
entitled “The GAVEROCKS,” by the AUTHOR of “ MEHALAB? 
* JOHN HERRING,” “COURT ROYAL,” &c. 


The DECEMBER NUMBER, now ready, at all Booksellers’, price Sixpence, contains, among other articles of interest 
** JESS,” Chaps. 21-23, by the AUTHOR of ‘‘ KING SOLOMON’S MINES,” “ The RAILWAY BUBBLE,’ “ CHRISTM4s 
in OHIOS,” “ JENNY: a ROMANCE of the DOCKS,” “ The CHRISTMAS TREE,” &c. 











TLE D ' 
‘ORY of ESMOND, i vol. And further Volumes will be issued at Monthly Intervals. INNER at TIMING, 











NEW VOLUME of the UNIFORM EDITION of Miss THACKERAY’S WORKS. NEW ADDITIONS to SMITH, ELDER, and 00.'S “‘ POPULAR NOVELS" 
Ready this day, with Vignette Title-page, large crown 8vo, 6s. Ready this day, Cheap Edition, crown 8vo, 6:, 


Mrs. DYMOND. By Miss Thackeray |DEMOS: a Story of Socialist Life 


(Mrs. Ricumonp RitTcHIz). in England, 


LIBERALISM * in P RELIGION. By Cheap Edition, crown 8vo, with 8 Illustrations by George Du Maurier, 6:, 
° * thes er . ’ . ’ Pr. 
merly Vioar of, Eye, Suffolk, Aniher of ‘Law and God,” ‘ Reasonable COURT ROYAL. By the Author of 
Service,” &. Crown 8vo, 6s, “John Herring,” ‘‘Mehalah,” &. 
si Seine patient and careful......Sometimes rise into noble eloquence, and 


sol profesional habits of thoght—Speaaor, | @ LIFE of FRANK BUCKLAND, 
RE NAISSANCE in ITALY. waa The fee ‘Animal Lite.” "Kew abd Oksager Dahkine onoun Ser emit pone 
CATHOLIO REACTION. In Two Parts. By Joun Appineton Syrmonps, 58; cloth, gilt edges, 63, 
Anthor of ‘‘ Sketches and Studies in Italy,” ‘‘ Sketches in Italy and Greece,” 


“Tralian Byways,” &. 2 vols. demy 8vo, 32s. 
“* Mr. Symonds is to be warmly congratulated on the completion of his history NOTES and J OTTINGS from 
of the ‘ Renaissance in Italy.’ It is a most wonderful monument of literary labour, ANIMAL LIFE. Bythe late Franx Bucktanp. New and Cheaper Riitioy, 
and its value tothe student of humanism cannot be doubted.”"— Pall Mall Gazette, crown 8vo, with Illustrations, 5s ; cloth, gilt edges, 63. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ MOLLY BAWN.”—AT ALL LIBRARIES, in 3 vols. post 870, 


LADY BRANKSMERE. By the Author of “ Molly Bawn/ 


“* Mrs. Geoffrey,” &c. 


LITERATURE and DOGMA: an |The GAMEKEEPER at HOME; | A FALLEN IDOL. By F. 
Essay towards a better Apprehension of the or, Sketches of Natural History, Rural Life, and Author of “ Vice Versa,” “ The Gi 
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iant’s Robe,” 
Sate. By ae sous. Popular Edition, tae. ante * bn sag oy | Lien it EN YF rT 
with a new Preface. own ¥ iq rawn for the Work by Charles ymper, us- | ° R AWCE A 

GOD and the BIBLE: a Sequel to trated Edition, large crown 8vo, 10s 6d. Lesiiz StgPHeEn, Author of “ A History of By 
* Literature and Dogma.” By MatrHew ARNOLD. HOUSEHOLD MEDICINE : con- lish Thought in the Eighteenth Century,’ 
Popular Edition, with a Preface. Crown 8vo, taining a Familiar Description of Diseases, their **Hours in a Library,’’ &c. With 2 Steel Por 

a Nature, Causes, and Symptoms, the most approved traits, large crown 8vo, price 12s 6d. : 
SELECTION from the | Methods of Treatment, the Properties and Uses | HOURS ina LIBRARY. By Leslie 
POETICAL WORKS of ROBERT BROWNING. TF ite eee Race eas “ ih edt — Steruen. First and Second Series, crown 8m, 
First Series, crown 8vo, 3s 6d; Second Series, Uv t 3 5 Gai ~ 4-7 ee 93 each. 
crown 8vo, 3s 6d. Reviso a Sehoeed. With unudoees iMturtes. LIBERTY, EQUALITY, FRATER: 

ASELECTION from the POETRY tions, demy 8vo, 12s 6d. NITY. By Sir James FitzJames Srepusy, 
of ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. RENAISSANCE in ITALY. B K.C.8.I. Second Edition, with a New Preface, 
First Series, crown 8vo, 3s 6d; Second Series, J ‘A 8 a - y Demy 8vo, 14s. 
oun Sve, 508. . AGH of the DESPOTS, Second Edition, demy 8vo, | A HISTORY of ENGLISH 

AURORA LEIGH. By Elizabeth price 16s. ‘ : THOUGHT in the EIGHTEENTH OBNTUBY. 
Barrett Brownrna. With Portrait. Twentieth The REVIVAL of LEARNING. Second Edition, Second Edition, By Lesire Stepney, 2 
Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d ; gilt edges, 8s 63. demy 8vo, 16s. Demy 8v0, 283. 

The STORY of GOETHE'S LIFE. | The FINE ARTS. Second Edition, demy 8vo, 16. | A BIRTHDAY BOOK. Designed 
By Georazs Henry Lewes. Second Edition, ITALIAN LITERATURE. 2 vols. demy 8vo, with by H.R.H. the Princess Beatrice. Printed in 
crown 8vo, 7s 6d, cloth ; tree calf, 12s 6d. Portrait, 323. . Colours on hand-made paper, and illustrated 

The LIFE of GOETHE. ByGeorge |SHAKESPERE’S PREDE- 15 Full-page Water-Volour Drawings, re 
Hewry Lewes. Third Edition, Revised according CESSORS in the ENGLISH DRAMA, By Joun in the highest style of Chromo. 
to the latest Documents. With Portrait. 8vo, 16s. ApprxeTon Symonps. Demy 8vo, 16s. Second Edition, 4to, 42s. 





PRESENTATION BOOKS FOR GHRISTMAS AND THE NEW YEAR, 


*.* Messrs. SMITH, ELDER, and CO. will be happy to forward post free, on application, a CATALOGUE ‘of thit 
PUBLICATIONS, containing LISTS of WORKS by W. M. THACKERAY, ROBERT BROWNING, Mr 
BROWNING, JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS, MATTHEW ARNOLD, AUGUSTUS J. C. HARE, 
LESLIE STEPHEN, Miss THACKERAY, Sir A. HELPS, G. H. LEWES, the AUTHOR of “ MOLLY 
BAWN,” th AUTHOR of “JOHN HERRING,’ W. E. NORRIS, HAMILTON AIDE, ANTHONY 
TROLLOPE, WILKIE COLLINS, HOLME LEE, Mrs. GASKELL, the BRONTE SISTERS, the 
AUTHOR of “ The GAMEKEEPER aut HOME,’ and other Eminent Writers and Leaders of Thought. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


Lonpon; Printed by Joxw OamPskELt, of No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Corer, Seren. in the County of Middlesex, at 18 Exeter Street, 
Strand; and Published by him at the “‘ Srecraror’’ Office, No. 1 Wellington Street, }, aforesaid, ay, November 27th, 1886, 
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